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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA A. AND M. COLLEGE 


Prof. D. H. Hill is the new Pres- | 
ident of the North Carolina Agri- | 
cultural and Mechanical College to| 
succeed Dr. G. T. Winston, recent- | 
ly resigned. For 19 years he has| 
filled the Chair of English, and for | 
four years has been Vice-President | 
of the College. Measured by its | 
possibilities for good to the rural | 
interests of North Carolina, both in | 
the near present and the far deep 
future, the position to which Prof. | 
Hill has been called is a most ex- | 
alted one. A month ago The Pro- | 
gressive Farmer indicated as fol-| 
lows its conception of the possibil- | 
ities and duties of the office: | 
| 

“1. To develop the agricultural | 
side of the College and bring it up | 
with the mechanical side, provid- | 
ing for it not in the measure of its | 
present development, but in the'| 
measure of its tremendous possibil- | 
ities. | 

“2. To abolish the flat salary | 
scheme and get strong, vital men | 
who can impress themselves upon 
the State even if it does cost a few 
hundred dollars more to get such 
scientifically trained men than it 
does to get men to teach the old 
studies like Latin and chemistry. 








DANIEL HARVEY HILL. 


Chosen by the Board of Trustees, July 23, 1908, 
to succeed Dr, Geo. T. Winston as President of 
the North Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. 


| older sister of Mrs. Stonewall Jack- 
‘son. Graduated at Davidson Col- 
lege, Bachelor of Arts, 1880, Mas- 
iter of Arts and Doctor of Letters 
| being conferred later. From 1880 
'to 1889 he was Professor of Eng- 
lish in Georgia Military and Agri- 
‘cultural College, at Milledgeville, 
leaving that post to take the profes- 
sorship of English atthe A. and M. 
‘College (in 1889) which he has 
'held since; chosen Vice-President 
of the College 1905, and President 
July 23, 1908. Hewas offered the 
| Presidency of the Georgia Military 
and Agricultural College when he 
left the institution in 1889, and has 
also been offered the Presidency 
|of one of the southwestern univer- 
_ sities, both of which were declined. 
| He is the author of “North Caroli- 
ina Troops in the Confederate 
Army," which composes Vol. IV in 
the twelve of “Confederate Military 
History ;" also of the public school 
'text book “Young People’s History 
\of North Carolina," and joint au- 
thor with his colleagues, Professors 
Burkett and Stevens, of “Agricul- 
ture for Beginners," and of “Hill's 
Readers," which are also used as 
text books in the public schools. 








—-— He is also actively identified with 


“3. To build up a group of agri- 
cultural high schools and to inau- 
gurate a series of industrial courses 
in our present high schools that 
will make these schools feeders of 
the A.and M. College as well as of 
the literary institutions of the State. 


“4. To arouse, or rather to direct 
and increase the already thorough- 
ly aroused, public sentiment of the 
State, which demands and will not 
be satisfied until this great indus- 
trial institution turns out two thou- 
sand trained young men into our 





agricultural and mechanical indus- 
tries every year." 


Such are some of the things which 
lie along the path to the goal to- 
ward which our Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, as we see it, 
should be developed. To his 
great task Prof. Hill brings the en- 
dowment of a vigorous and alert 
mind, the exact methods of a train- 
ed and scholarly student, a practi- 
cal working knowledge of the in- 
stitution’s capacity and needs gain- 
ed through 19 years of intimate 





participation in its affairs, energetic 
executive ability of that high order 
which comes from tact, inheritance 
and experience, the cordial favor 
of faculty, students, trustees, and 
alumni, a singularly engaging per- 
sonality, and a deep and ardent 
patriotism. 

Of the life and labors of Prof. 
Hill we are glad to be able to give 
our readers the following sketch: 
Born at Davidson College Jan. 15, 
1859; son of the Confederate Gen- 
eral D. H. Hill; his mother was an 


several literary and historical so- 
cieties. 


In his tremendous but inspiring 
task of promoting the State's in- 
dustrial efficiency and of exalting 
and enriching rural life, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer forespeaks for 
President Hill the cordial and un- 
failing support of its North Carolina 
readers. And we are glad to give 
them the promise of President Hill 
that he will have a word to say to 
them next week about his new 
work. 











WITH THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE TRAIN. 


Being now busy at the North Carolina Insti- 
tutes, it is rather hard to find time for keeping 
up with journalistic work. But in moving around 
the farmers I have been much gratified with the 
cordiality extended to me in greeting me back to 
the Old North State. The best reward one can 
have who has been so long devoting his life to 
this work, is to have men grasp his hand and 
Say, “You have helped me.’’ It makes one feel 
that at least he has not lived in vain. 


Foot-Prints of The Progressive Farmer.—I find 
“€ great deal of advancement everywhere among 
North Carolina farmers even in the few years that 
have passed since I left them. The influence of 
The Progressive Farmer has been greater than its 
most enthusiastic friends could hope for, and with 
its extending circulation the paper should become 
the greatest force in the South in the elevation of 
agriculture. 

& 

A Train That Educates the Farmer.—We have 
two cars with us, one loaded with improved agri- 
Cultural implements and the other with house- 
hold conveniences, seeds and samples of feeds 
with their analysis. These cars are moved from 





| 
point to point by the Southern Railway and attract | 
a great deal of attention. Men see in them the | 
labor-saving implements talked about at the Insti- | 
tutes and can readily. understand their advant-| 
ages. 
& 


The Southern Farmer Differs From the Dutch- 
man.—lI noticed one difference between our South- 
ern farmers and the Dutch farmers I lectured to 
last winter in Pennsylvania. The Dutchmen will 
come to the Institutes, but every one of them 
thinks that the advice given is for some other fel-| 
low, for he has been making a good living in his| 
old way and does not see any need for a change. 
The Southern farmers are waking up to the fact | 
that they have been farming badly, and are anxi- | 
cus to learn how to do better, and every man| 
who listens and asks questions evidently means 
to make use of what he gets. 


Js 

A Vast Advance in Farming.—Looking back to 
nineteen years ago when we opened the Agricul-| 
tural and Mechanical College in Raleigh, we can} 
see that there has been a vast advance and that | 
the advance in farming is largely the cause of ad-| 
vancement in other lines. We hope to keep the 
ball moving. W. F. MASSEY. | 
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A FAIR LAND JUST LET DOWN FROM HEAVEN 





Such is the Impression Made Upon Editor Poe by the Farming Districts of England—He Describes Also the Very Lowly Home 
of Burns, in Scotland, Where ‘‘ Love's Sweetest Bard was Born,” the Lordly and Romantic Abbottsford Home of Scott, and 
the Beautiful Country of Wordsworth, Circled by Mountains, Crowned by Clouds, Where “‘Earth and Heaven Seem to Meet.” 


I had intended writing more of my ocean trip, 
but that is ancient. history now, and too many 
other beautiful and wonderful things have crowd- 
ed upon my sight for me even to revive memo- 
ries of that rarely beautiful night when the sil- 
very crescent of the new moon in the clear sky 
above them glorified and seemingly enchanted the 
long and fancifully shaped cloud lines ranged 


the beauty of the country, 
Towns here look much like those in America 
little older, streets a little more crooked, more 
old buildings rich in historic association. 
tween the country here and the country in Amer- 
ica the difference is much more marked. 
member how Mr. C. S. 


the rural districts. 





a 


But be- 


I re- 
Wooten said to me last 





above the ocean’s far horizon. Old castles seem- 
ed to be there with marvelous towers and battle- 
ments; mountain peaks, and cathedral spires, too, 
while the beauty of the northern lights added a 
singular glory to the outlying edge of the great 
cloud masses. But this was seeing in imagina- 
tion only what I have since seen in reality, some 
impressions of which it is now my purpose to 
record for our Progressive Farmer readers. 
af 

And in the very beginning of these letters, let 
me ask the reader’s pardon if what I write shall 
seem somewhat disjointed and unsymmetrical. A 





ENGLAND’S BEAUTIFUL ROADS. 


If I could choose but one of England's 
points of superiority as a gift for my Own 
country, however, I believe I should take 
her good roads. With such beautiful high- 
ways, innumerable other good things would 
be added to us. 
of putting up a ramshackle cabin alongside 
such roads, and in a thousand ways they 
would stimulate and hasten the develop- 
ment of our people and of our resources. 


No one could ever think 








traveler here sees so much, and in a hurried trip 
like mine has scenery and history and art and 
circumstance thrust upon him in such confusing 
variety that it is extremely difficult to- bring or- 
der out of chaos, especially when writing must be 
done at odd moments and under untoward sur- 
roundings. Will the thousands of good South- 
ern folk who make up our Progressive Farmer 
Family pardon me, therefore, if I attempt nothing 
more ambitious than a series of gossipy friend- 
ship letters about the things I see that interest 
me and that I think will interest them? And 
with this understanding I am ready to set out 
with my impressions of the Old World. 
& 

Scotland, I shall not forget, was the first Euro- 
pean country to greet my eye; nor can I believe 
that I shall find one of which I shall carry away 
a finer impression. It is no wonder that the 
Scotchman loves his country: no wonder that it 
was from Scotland that the lines came— 





“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land.” 
With its beautiful mountains, lakes, meadows, | 
and rocky shore line, makes in its natural | 
scenery alone an irresistible appeal to our fancy 
and to our admiration; but far more effective is its 
claim upon our love and our interest when we 
look back upon the panorama of its thousand 


it 


and land has been enriched by stories of Scot- 
tish romance and Scottish adventure. 

I can hardly do better perhaps than to outline 
briefly the course of my travels up to this hour 
and then follow it up later with such comment 
as I may wish to make. On Sunday then, let me 
Say, we landed in Glasgow; Monday we went to 
Ayr, the home of Robert Burns; Tuesday we went 
through the Trossachs country made famous in 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott, traveling partly 
by coach, and partly by rail, ending the day with 
a visit to Stirling Castle; Wednesday we spent in 
Edinburgh; Thursday we visited Melrose Abbey, 
Abbottsford (the home of Sir Walter Scott), and 
went thence by rail to Wordsworth’s lake coun- 
try, a memorable seventeen-mile coaching trip 
from Keswick to Ambleside bringing us in late 
afternoon to our boat on Windermere; by its wa- 
ters we spent last night, and this late Friday 
evening finds me writing this letter from Liver- 
pool, England. 

& 

The very first and the most vivid impression 

made upon the traveler here, I believe, is that of 


winter, speaking of his trip abroad last summer: 
“England looks like a country just let down from 
1S 
poor horse, sheep or cow in the whole country.” 
And I am now prepared to vouch for his state- 
ment. 
two gullies, but in all my travel in Scotland and 
England thus far I have not seen more weeds or 
gullies than I have sometimes seen in a single 
ten-acre lot in America. 


stone-fenced farm plats on the Scottish coast 
came into view, exclaimed at the beauty of the 


scene. 


hundred or two years from now when population 
becomes dense and farming good.’’ 


serious thought: 


| stone, or else hedges; stone walls line every road; 
mighty years of history until now every tongue! sijway tracks are bordered with shrubbery; the 


aradise. I didn’t see a weed nor a gully nor a 


True, I have seen a few weeds and one or 


A Virginia girl who stood beside me as the 


“Oh,” I replied, ‘‘Virginia will look that way a 


But her reply is worth recording and worthy of 


“The trouble is that we are wearing out the 
land and letting it wash away long before ever 
the dense population comes.’ 

Here in England it is very different. Every 
foot of land seems to have attention, intelligent 
attention, the fields being as carefully tended as 
our gardens, while the Scotch and English gar- 
dens themselves are models of beauty and excel- 
lence such as Americans do not even dream of. 
The fences enclosing the farms are nearly all of 


public highways are all of macadam and kept in 


constant repair; while the meanest houses are sot 


neat and so beautified by lawn, hedge, shrub, and 
flower that you can hardly think of the inmates 
as being poor at all. A frame house is almost 
The stone fences cross hill, meadow, 
and even climb the mountain-sides, and add a 
touch of picturesqueness to the landscape which 
nothing else could quite replace. 


never seen. 


in much greater variety than with us. 


ever, I believe I should take her good roads 


er good things would be added to us. 


Every home, 
too, has a wealth of beautiful flowers, and vege- 
tables are cultivated much more extensively and 


If I could choose but one of England’s points 
of superiority as a gift for my own country, how- 


With such beautiful highways, innumerable oth- 
No one 


could ever think of putting up a ramshackle cabin 
alongside such roads, and in a thousand ways 
they would stimulate and hasten the development 
of our people and of our resources, 


& 


rocky coast of Scotland gradually came into view 
last Sunday morning, and how I thought, ‘‘For 
the first time in my life I gaze upon land which 
white men knew five hundred years ago!”’ Nor 
can I ever forget my first set trip into Scottish 
territory, this being my visit to Ayr, the birth- 
place of the poet Burns on Monday last. Leay- 
ing out of consideration its usual Scotch neat- 
ness and cleanliness, I doubt whether any reader 
of mine now lives in a humbler home than that in 
which the immortal Scotch poet first saw the 
light of day. A low roofed stone house thatched 
with straw, you enter one room and pass into the 
next, finding it divided into stalls for the cattle 
and. sheep; then the two adjoining rooms—on 
the same ground floor—were those of the Burns 
family. 
“°Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 
A hovel made of clay, 
One door shuts out the sun and storm, 
One window greets the day; 
And yet I stand within this room, 
And hold all thrones in scorn, 
For here beneath this lowly thatch 
Love’s sweetest bard was born.” 
We rambled by ‘‘the banks and braes of bon- 
nie Doon,” we crossed the “‘auld brig,’’ and we fol- 
lowed the line of Tam O’Shanter’s famous ride, 
looking into the broken walls of Alloway Kirk 
where he saw the ghostly dance. The “auld 
Kirk” dates back to the year 1145, and the bell 
which still surmounts unbroken its crumbling 
wall has stood the storms of nearly four hundred 
winters. 
a 
It may not be unwise just at this point to an- 
ticipate my narrative just a little and comment 
on the homes of two other poets—Scott and 
Wordsworth—which I have seen since visiting 
Ayr. Scott’s beautiful and even lordly home at 
Abbottsford, overlooking the Tweed, is a treas- 
ure house of Scottish historical relics: coats-of- 
arms, swords, suits of armor, blunderbusses, etc., 
etc. About Wordsworth’s country I shall always 
remember most vividly how the clouds wrapped 
its low mountain peaks in mist, and how more 
-nearly than anywhere else I have seen (except in 
our very highest American mountains) heaven 
and earth seem to meet. 


Having seen the rustic and lowly home of 
Burns, I shall always better understand how the 
inspired Scottish ploughman sang songs with the 
smell of the soil about them; having seen Scott’s 
home and its numberless illustrations of his tire- 
less energy in collecting Scotch historical relics, 
I shall always think of it in connection with his 
great works of fiction; while I must think that 
a man born in Wordsworth’s country as I have 
seen it is predestined to be an intense lover of 
nature. I am especially glad that at sunset last 
night I saw the ever low-lying clouds envelop the 
summit of one of the mountains on which Words- 
worth once loved to gaze; and after such a scene 
I shall always find greater pleasure in his lines: 


“Our 
The 


birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


Bu 


ct 


It is easy about Windermere to “look up 
through Nature to Nature’s God,’’ and the ‘‘trail- 
ing clouds of glory’? never seem to be very far 
away. 

I am now only well started upon the letter I 
should like to write, but I find it so long that I 
must divide it into two sections and to-morrow 
night I shall try to finish what I now have in 
mind. CLARENCE H. POE. 











I shall never forget how through the fog the 


Liverpool, England, July 10, 1908. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Subsoiling and Deep Ploughing Not 
Always a Blunder. 





Mr. Ring Cites Some Observations 


Mountains—Has Fed Shredded Fodder 15 Years With Fair Results— 
And Finds That Pure-Blood Hogs Beat Scrubs Two to One, 


Messrs. Editors: The article of 
Prof. W. C. Welborn seems to me 
to be a strange article to come from 
a professor of agriculture and exper- 
iment station man. 

Subsoiling and deep plowing may 
not pay in Texas, Mississippi, or Ala- 
bama, but I believe it will pay in 
some States. It will pay on our 
solid clay rolling land, by preventing 
soil-washing, if nothing else. 


Some Facts Gathered in Texas, Ala- 
bama, and Elsewhere, 


I spent a few weeks in a certain 
community in Texas once. There 
was a certain farmer who was looked 
upon as the best farmer thereabouts. 
On interviewing him I learned that 
he attributed his success in growing 
cotton and corn to plowing better 
than his neighbor: broke it all well, 
then bedded. 

I spent one season in the pine- 
woods section of Central Alabama. 
There was one farmer in that com- 
munity who was considered the 
farmer of the country,—had become 
rich raising cotton, corn and oats, 
mainly cotton: made from one-half 
a bale to two bales per acre, while 
his neighbors on all sides made a 
bale on three to five acres. This 
man used good mules and two and 
three-horse plows, broke his land 
well, then bedded. His neighbors 
used Boy-Dixie plows, or ‘twisters,’ 
and bedded without breaking broad- 
cast! 

Since then I have spent two years 
in a mountain county of North Caro- 
lina and here I found a farm that 
was far ahead of anything around 
it; made from #40 to 60 bushels of 
corn per acre (neighbors made from 
10 to 40 bushels), and the finest hay 
I ever saw on high land. And this 
man subsoiled all his land; wanted 
to subsoil once in four or five years. 
Said he could not grow grass without 
subsoiling. 


About Fodder Shredding. 

Of course the common ‘‘farmer’”’ 
Prof. Welborn refers to often tries 
it and denounces it; that has been 
done with many other good things, 
—but they are learning to cut more 
and more corn everywhere that I 
have been except Texas. I found 
them cutting corn with hoes in Ala- 
bama. I have fed shredded or cut 
fodder for 15 years and have always 
had stock to do fairly well on it. 
Have fed as much as 75 acres in one 
winter. Fed cows nearly altogether 
on fodder (was short of hay) and 
cottonseed meal and corn and cob 
meal the past two winters and they 
did fairly well. Of course’ they 
would have done better on silage 
or good hay. I don’t like to feed 
altogether on fodder, neither do I 
like to feed on one kind of hay. 
I always intend. to feed out the fod- 
der by spring. I can cut and save 
fodder for from $2 to $3 per ton. 


Pure-Bred Hogs, 250 Pounds; 
Scrubs, 125 Pounds. 

My first experience with good 
stock was when my father bought a 
pure-bred sow with nine little pigs. 
(He bought them because he got 
them cheap, and in a trade.) He 
turned his sow and pigs in the pas- 
ture with a “good scrub’ sow and 
seven pigs. These pigs run together 
and were fed together for eight 
months (and I believe one ate nearly 
as much as the other), when six of 
the pure-breds were disposed of. 
They weighed close to 250 pounds 
each. The scrubs, all but one, were 


Made in Texas, Alabama, and the 


disposed of about three months later 
and weighed a little more than 125 
pounds each. One pure-bred and the 
one scrub left were butchered the 
following fall, and they were guess- 
ed at about 500 and 250 pounds re- 
spectively. Since then I have never 
from choice fed a scrub hog; have 
fed them when I could not get good 





Make Ycur Corn Shocks Lower. 


By Cutting Your High Corn Just Below the Ear, Says Mr. Bunch, You 


Can Make a Shock That Will Not Blow 


Over So Easily — Large 


Shocks Well Bound at the Top Are Best. 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of 
July 16th appears an article written 
by Mr. A. L. French advising farm- 
ers to abandon the old method of 
fodder pulling, and to adopt the 
more modern one of shocking the 
entire stalk of corn. Shocking the 
entire stalk has been repeatedly 
tried and quite frequently abandon- 
ed because of the difficulty of shock- 
ing the corn so as to prevent its 





The problems the farm will 


The farm labor problem will 


farmers. 





Rural Schools Must Keep in Touch 
With Rural Life. 


more numerous and more complex than fifty years ago. So we 
are brought to the absolute necessity of developing a new point of 
view towards agricultural life and industry. 
are possibilities of making a good living on the land, and life on 
the land is highly honorable, stick to it. 
best young men and women who are brought up in the country, it 
will be the city’s glory and the country’s fault for not developing 
this point of view, the appreciation of the science of agriculture, 
and for not keeping in touch with social instructions of our age 
in the rural districts as well as in the city. And this re-organiza- 
tion of the rural school is going to be a great part in this develop- 
ment of the rural life and community. 


farm artisans who have pride in their work as the shop artisan 
has in his work.—Prof. L. H. Bailey, in address to New York 


have to face are twenty times 


If you believe there 


If the city life gets the 


not be settled until you train up 








both suckling pigs and both very 
poor, and about the same size; they 
were not weighed. I put them in the 
pen to fatten at the same time, and 
together. When I sold them in De- 
cember one weighed 324 pounds, the 
other 205 pounds. The one was a 
grade Duroc, the other a ‘“‘sand-dig- 
zer,’’ or scrub. 

Can Prof. Welborn bring up any 
figures that show the scrub better 
than the pure-bred? I think not 
unless the pure-bred was left to root 
for a living in the woods. If the 
Professor can tell me of any bulle- 
tins showing where the ‘razor-back’ 
made as good profit as the pure-bred, 
I would like to read it. 


A Word About Mistakes. 


Now, Mr. Editor, I am just a ‘com- 
mon farmer,’ but have studied farm- 
ing and farm literature since I was 
a small boy. Intended to be a farmer 
then and have never changed my 
mind. I believe with Prof. Welborn 
that the agricultural writers and Ex- 
periment station men, like all others 
who are mortal, have made and are 
making some mistakes; and I also 
believe, with him, that they are mak- 
ing fewer mistakes than ever before. 
But I believe that Prof. Welborn’s 
letter and some of the conclusions 
to be drawn from it are some of 
these sad mistakes. 

A. O. RING. 





The, small size of sheep fit them 
well for furnishing fresh meat in 
warm weather to those who do not 
live near the market, since the 
whole carcass can be eaten by a 
small number of families before it 
spoils. Neighbors’ usually will be 
glad to buy a little mutton. 





It is questionable whether one dog 
in ten is properly trained for hand- 
ling sheep. If the dog is first trained 
to drive cattle, the task of training 
him to drive sheep so that he does 
not do more harm than good is prac- 





ones. Last fall I bought two sows, 





tically a hopeless one. 


being blown over and damaged by 
rains. 


Cut 12 to 18 Inches Below the Ear. 


With corn grown further north, 
Mr. French’s advice is good, but our 
Southern corn as a rule grows so 
tall that the entire stalk cannot be 
shocked either conveniently or se- 
eurely. I am speaking from experi- 
ence. I tried it and met with only 
indifferent success. The next year 
I gave the matter very serious 
thought. I realized that a more rap- 
id, safer, and more economical meth- 
od must be adopted to save fodder 
than by the stripping process. At last 
it occurred to me that the extra 
length of stalk of Southern corn is 
below the ear, not above. Five years 
ago I ventured to shorten the stalks 
by cutting them about 12 to 18 inch- 
es below the ears, and to shock the 
tops containing the ears. Many 
farmers who saw this corn said that 
the corn left in this condition, so 
near the ground would be _ found 
rotten when we were ready to shuck 
it. The following October we found 
that not a single shock had blown 
down, nor did we find any rotten 
corn of consequence. We have fol- 
lowed this plan since on 150 acres 
each year. 


Essential Points in Shocking. 


By shortening the. stalk we find 
that we can dispense with all stays 
and props. *The corn needs only to 
be set on end and the outer layers 
slightly slanted. 

We wish to emphasize Mr. 
French’s advice to build the shocks 
large, and to amend what he has so 
well said by insisting that the shocks 
be tightly corded with twine at the 
extreme tip ends. Much damage is 
done by binding the shocks too low 
down. 


Forage Pays Cost, the Corn is Profit. 


We convert all the stalks that 
have failed to produce a good-sized 
ear, all the re-planted corn that at 











the time of shocking is not hardened 
enough to keep, and all the stumps 
from the corn cut for the shocks, 
into ensilage. This makes quite a 
lot of good feed, and it leaves the 
pea crop, sown between the corn 
rows at the last plowing, in good 
condition for the mowing machine. 
By this process we get an average 
of about two tons of ensilage, one 
ton of peavine hay, and one to two 
tons of shredded corn tops per acre. 
This we estimate to be of sufficient 
value to about cover the cost of the 
crop, the corn we get being left as 
a profit on the year’s operation. 


Good Plans for the Small Farmer. 


I write this with a full realization 
of the fact that many small farmers, 
owing to lack of capital and equip- 
ment, will be unable to reap the full 
benefits from their crops as we can 
do here, but with the exception of 
the ensilage, any good farmer with 
ordinary means can save his corn 
and fodder more cheaply than by the 
old method. They can also build up 
their lands by rotating crops, by 
planting the corn fields in peas, to 
be converted into hay, and by saving 
all by-products and feeding them to 
cows, and by carefully saving the 
manure from all the farm animals 
and returning it to the soil. 
J. W. BUNCH. 

Columbia, S. C. 





HOW TO MANAGE THE FARM 
TIMBER SUPPLY. 


There are hills now that have 
timber of more or less value on them 
which the owners intend to clear off 
just as soon as possible. Timber is 
going to be worth more than it ever 
has been worth, no matter what kind 
it is. The United States Forestry 
Service is doing good work in find- 
inng new ways’ to use lumber of 
poor quality to better advantage. 
Lumber that would not have been 


put in buildings fifteen years ago 
is gladly used now. Furthermore, 
the farm must always have its sup- 
ply of wood, for fuel, for posts, 
poles, ete. If the timbered hills 
were used to the best advantage, a 
large proportion of them_ should 
have the timber cut off gradually 
and with discretion. It should be 
the aim to keep a stand of timber 
over a large area—not merely in 
spots. When a tree died, it could 
be used for whatever it was worth 
most. When trees were standing 
too thick, some of them could be 
cut out; but the cutting should be 
done in a way that would give a reg- 
ular supply of timber to be cut from 
year to year. The trees would tend 
to keep a layer of rich leaf mold to 
enrich the land, hold water, provide 
shade for stock and nesting places 
for birds. The day is not distant 
when it will generally be considered 
favorable to a farm to have many 
birds about to feed on harmful in- 
sects. Birds that are now ignorant- 
ly supposed to be enemies to the 
farmer will in the flight of fuller 
knowledge be seen to be more 
friends than enemies. The timbered 
land will tend to perpetuate springs, 
since the rains, instead of rushing 
off down the hillsides, will be caught 
by the leaf mold and held there till 
it slowly penetrates to the deeper 
layers of the land. © From _ these 
deeper layers it will gradually come 
forth in springs, which will supply 
water for stock and maybe to run 
a hydraulic ram for raising water 
for use about dwelling and barn. 
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Ghe State Association for Dairymen. 


Secretary Michels Wants to See It 


Have 500 Members Instead of 50 


—Enlarge or Merge?—Write Your Views to the Secretary. 


Messrs. Editors: North Carolina | 
has a Dairyman’s and 
its object is to educate its members 
and to secure reforms and legisla- 
tion in the interests which it repre- 


sents. 

There is no place that affords bet- | 
ter opportunities for enlightened | 
dairymen than does North Carolina. | 
Why not join our association and | 
learn all about these opportunities | 
and the various details about the) 
management of the dairy business? | 
All that is necessary is to send 25 | 
cents to the Secretary of the Asso-| 
ciation. The Association will help | 
you—help you immensely—and your 
membership in turn will help the} 
Association in accomplishing matters | 
of the utmost importance in building | 
up the dairy interests of the State. | 

The membership of the Associa- | 
tion at present numbers less than | 
fifty, a number altogether too small | 
to secure the necessary efficiency of | 
the Association. There should be at| 
least 500 members and it is hoped | 
that every dairyman—not already a | 
member—who reads this article, will | 
become a member at once. We need | 
your membership now to help us| 
make a better program. 


Association; 





It is intended to hold the next 
meeting the latter part of August, 
immediately at the close of the 
Farmers’ Convention. The program 
will be made so instructive that no 
dariyman in the State—no matter in 
what part he lives—can afford to 
miss it. 

There is a movement on foot to 
organize at the next Farmers’ Con- 
vention, a Live Stock Association, 
which is sorely needed in this State, 
and the writer has favored combin- 
ing such an association with the 
Dairymen’s Association, unless fifty 
more dairymen will join us at once. 

A small organization can accom- 
plish little and if our dairymen Wish 
to see the Association continue a 
separate existence they should not 
neglect to join immediately. Possi- 
bly you would prefer to have the 
next meeting during the winter. If 
so, kindly write us to this effect. 
Personally I would prefer a meeting 
during the winter, provided we can 
get the extra fifty members now. 

Let us unite and with concerted 
effort raise the dignity of our vo- 
cation to the high plane to which it 
properly belongs. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN MICHELS, Secretary. 








Question Box for Your Institute. 


| 





Does It Pay to Top Cotton? 


{ 
Messrs. Editors: I have tried the 
plan of topping cotton and was sat-, 
isfied of some increase, but did not 
pick and weigh separately. There- 
fore, I don’t know just what the per 
cent of yield was. But from the 
count of bolls, I think something 
like 15 per cent increase was found 
over that which was not topped. 
THOS. R. DEBNAM. 
Pender Co., N. C. 





Editorial Comment: As published 
last week, we know of no systematic 
tests that have been made to decide 
whether it pays to top cotton. We 
can only suggest that it is a very 
easy matter for each farmer to de- 
termine for his own soil and variety. 





What Shall I Sow for Grazing and 
Improving Soil? 


Messrs. Editors: I want to sow 
something in a field of cotton at last 
plowing for winter grazing, and to 
plow in for improving land for next 
crop. What would you recommend, 
and how much per acre? 

W. R. HORNE. 

Pitt: Co;, N.C. 


‘plowing. 





Answer: For soil improvement, 
sow crimson clover, 15 pounds to the 
acre, though it may not be so safe 
as rye for pasturage. Rye pastured 
judiciously in winter and plowed un- 
der in spring will also improve your 
soil, but not so much as the clover. 





Wants to Try Red, Crimson, 
Bur Clovers, 


and 


Messrs. Editors: I want to make 
my first venture in clover and would 
like to have your advice as to which 
kind you think would suit my soil 
best. I want it to stand permanent- 
ly. My soil is light, with clay from 
12 to 18 inches from tep. 

1. What variety would you advise 
me to sow? 

2. When will be the best time to 
sow it? 

A friend of mine has some stiff 
clay land that is planted to cotton 


crimson clover in his cotton at last 
How many seed per acre 
must he sow? And will it be worth 
anything as a soil improver plowed 
under next spring for corn? 
I want to try a plat in bur clover. 
Could you tell me where I can get 
the seed. I do not see them adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer, or 
in any of the seed catalogues. 

Z. B. CARLISLE. 
Green Co., N. C. 


Editorial Answer: Some of our 
readers in Mr. Carlisle’s section of 
the State could no doubt write us 
helpful experiences with the clovers 
and soils mentioned, and we wish 
they would do so. Ag to bur clover 
seed, they may be had from any of 
the general seedsmen; try Thos. W. 
Wood & Sons, Richmond, Va. 





Alfalfa and Pasture Questions—Will 
Some of Our Readers Answer? 


Messrs. Editors: I want to plant 
some alfalfa, and I want to know if 
it will grow well on the kind of 
land I have, and how to make a suc- 
cess with it? I have poor, white 
sandy land, and some black sand 
bottom land well drained. It is sit- 
uated in the southern part of North 
Carolina (in Robeson County) about 
seven miles from the South Carolina 
line. I would be glad to have the 
best advice I can get. 

I also make some pasture in the 
woods where there is a big lot of 
grass and reeds and bushes growing, 
and I want to raise stock for a profit. 
Please tell me what kind of stock 
will pay the best, and about what 
will they pay? JESSE SCOTT. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





Some One Should Advertise Jersey 
Cows. 


Messrs. Editors: Where can I get 
a good young Jersey milch cow, and 
at what price? I am going to sell 
my scrub stock and I want one more 
good Jersey cow. I find good milch 
cows pay. A> J. SCOTT. 





this year, and he wants to sow some 


Onslow Co., N. C. 





GOOD ROADS CLUB. 


How the County Club is Carrying on 
a Campaign of Education in Ala- 
mance. 


Messrs. KEditors: In Alamance 
County there is an _ organization 
known as the Alamance Good Roads 
Club. The club has as members, farm- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
mechanics. These men contribute a 
sum of money which is being ex- 
pended in a campaign which will 
bring good results. 

The club has at this time entered 
into an active campaign of the whole 


county. The campaign is under the 
management of Mr. J. A. Long. He 
generally advertises his appoint- 


ments for one or two points in every 
township and with well-informed 
speakers to aid him, he is giving to 
the people of Alamance much infor- 
mation on the subject of good roads. 
Mr. Long has the help of Mr. T. P. 
Frazier, of Guilford College; Prof. 
LeRoy Fonville of the University of 


Virginia; Mr. Zeb. Waller, of Bur- 
lington, and Mr. Herman Hughes. 


The speakers are engaged in a 
movement which means great things 
for Alamance if carried out. 

Your correspondent in mingling 
with the farmers, finds that they are 
in favor of issuing $200,000 of 
bonds for road improvement. 

I was astonished, however, when 
I heard a merchant of Graham say 
he was opposed to good roads. 

Miss Eula Dixon has a splendid 
crop of corn growing. The speak- 
ers were entertained by Miss Dixon. 
They were much impressed with the 
business management of a woman 
farmer. ©. CC: Mi: 





Big Farmers’ Meeting at Cool 
Springs, Lee Co., July 31. 


There will be a farmers’ picnic 
and Union Rally at Cool Springs 
Church, three miles West of Sanford, 
Friday, July 31st, given under the 
auspices of the Farmers’ Union. 

Some notable speakers will ad- 
dress the congregation, including 
State Lecturer R. B. Hunter, of 
Mecklenburg; Editor J. Z. Green, of 
Marshyille; O. J. Sikes, of Jones- 
boro, and others. 


Everything possible will be done 
to make the day both pleasant and 
profitable to all visitors. All are 
invited to come and take part in the 
picnic and pleasures of the day. 

J. ©; HARKEY, 

R. A. GROSS, 

W. R. CRAIG, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





How to Cure a Horse With the 
Heaves. 


Messrs. Editors: What will stop 
a cough in a horse? I have a horse 
with a cough, but can’t tell whether 
it comes from dry feed or not. He 
doesn’t run at the nose at all. The 
cough goes away for a day or so, but 
comes back whenever it rains or 
there is a fog. A. UZZELL. 


(Answered by Dr. G. A. Roberts, 
Veterinarian North Carolina Expe- 
riment Station.) 


The cough of your horse is most 
probably due to the development of a 
condition known as “heaves.” His 
stall should be kept clean and sweet 
with plenty of good fresh air free 
from offensive odors. Little rough- 
age should be allowed, except plenty 
of green grass. He should be fed 
oats and bran dampened. After 
feeding he should be allowed two 
hours before being put to work. Give 
one-half ounce of Fowler’s Solution 
of Arsenic in drinking water twice 





daily for ten days, or longer. 


— 

















YOU think of attending a Boarding 


Educational Directory 
School the coming year, you can secure 
valuable information, and arrange to 


F save money by writing at once to 
Dr. W. T. WHITSETT, : Whitsett, N.C, 


CLAREMONT FEMALE COLLEGE 


HICKORY. N. C. 

Efficient faculty, superior musical advant- 
ages, home life under Christian influence. Rates 
moderate. Address 
JOSEPH L. MURPFHY, 
President. 


Presbyterian College for Women, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmont 
Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough,jrates: low. For catalogue, 


address 
Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Negro Race. 


Practical courses in Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical branches. Six strong departments. Com- 
fortable buildings. Unsurpassed laboratories. 
Free tuition to county students. Board, lodg- 
ing and tuition $7.00 per month. Fall term 
begins Sept. 1, 1908. Apply now for admission. 
For catalogue or further information, address 


J. B. DUDLEY, Pres., Greensboro, N. C. 


PEDICAL COLLEGE” 
oF VIRGINIA” 












Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1908 
ded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal Association on the record ofits gradu- 
ates. Climate salubrious. Living expenses 
low. Write for terms and catalogue G 


Tompkins, M.D.,Dean, Richmond,Va, 





The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


3] 
Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 
Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students: ~ 
YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 
TY COLLEGE 


























For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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Trinity-Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 











Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing thirty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 


sium. High standards and modern 


methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Seven years of phenomenal success. 


For Catalogue and other Information, 
dress 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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2 Plew Handle Talks. 
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First Crop Seed Successfully Planted 
for Fall Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: Contrary to the 
interesting suggestions of Prof. Mas- 
sey about the seed for second crop 
Irish potatoes, I always use the first 
crop of the same season for seed. 
I have been raising second crop po- 
tatoes, in a commercial way, for ten 
years, and I have never failed to 
get a perfect stand, and as heavy 
yield as the early crop made. 

So, I want to tell the Granville 
County correspondent, whose cli- 
matic and soil conditions cannot be 


so very dissimilar to those of Wayne}. 


county, to dig his first crop as soon 
as they are thoroughly matured and 
spread them out under a tree with 
a dense foliage and cover with one 
or two inches of earth. Then any 
time from the first to the middle of 
August, plant in the usual way in 
well pulverized ground and cover by 
throwing two furrows on them with 
a turning plow. Then, when the 
sprouts are an inch or more in 
length harrow the field both ways 
till the ground is comparatively 
level. And, if you use a liberal sup- 
ply of fertilizers and cultivate well, 
I’m puttin’ two Berkshire pigs 
’gainst one “razor-back’’ that you 
will, regardless of the weather, be 
as successful with them as with a 
spring crop. 
WADE H. CALDWELL. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





To Kill Lice on Pigs Sure. 


Messrs. Editors: What is a good 
remedy for killing lice on hogs and 
keeping them off? Will very much 
appreciate an answer through The 
Progressive Farmer. 

W. C. SPENCE. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





Editorial Answer: Mr. Spence 
perhaps overlooked the answer given 
to another correspondent by Mr. A. 
L. French in the issue for May 28th. 
It is a good thing to cut out and 
keep. We will reprint it now: 

“A correspondent wants a sure 
remedy for lice on hogs; has tried 
tar and coal oil without effect. I 
suspect the trouble is, that the pigs’ 
beds are full of lice and the pigs 
pick up a new crop after those they 
were carrying have been killed, as I 
never saw a louse that coal oil 
wouldn’t kill. I would suggest 
changing the hogs’ sleeping quarters 
and dipping the small pigs in a bar- 
rel of the dip we advised using some 
weeks ago, made as follows: Use any 
good cattle dip, such as Zenoleum, 
Chloro-Naptholeum, Miner’s Fluid, 
etc., one part of dip to thirty parts 
of soft water. To three gallons of 
this add one gallon of strong soap 
suds and a pint of coal oil. 

Then take a coal oil can and run a 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE ‘Viactan 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., Presioenr. 








Graded first-class by the American Medical Association 
on the record of its graduates. A/so registered in Group 
one, Class one by New York Department of Education. 
Also member Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Three free catalogues—Specify Department, 
MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY 








ba \ Fifty miles from Washington. 

3 Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness, Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275. For illus. cata- 
log and information, address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 


WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 













ismall stream of the clear coal oil the 


whole length of each old sow’s back. 
Only a little will be needed as it will 
spread all over the hog and will kill 
both lice and nits. 

This remedy must not be used on 
sows heavy with pig, as it is very 
liable to cause abortion. Dipping 
should be done at intervals of ten 
days. A good wallow will help 
greatly in keeping the sows free of 
lice in the summer time.”’ 





Tuberculosis Can Be Determined 
Only by the Tuberculin Test. 
Messrs. Editors: I have a cow 


that I suspect is consumptive. I 
write to ask you if there is any 
reason whereby a _ non-professional 
can examine the milk and determine 
whether or not a cow has tubercu- 
losis. .Please answer through The 
Progressive Farmer as there are 
numbers interested in this subject. 
J. W. DALY. 
Lenoir Co., N. C. 


(Answered by Wm. J. Hartman, As- 
sistant Veterinarian N. C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


There is no way by which even 
a professional man can tell all cows 
infected with tuberculosis by exami- 
nation of the milk, as not over fif- 
teen per cent of tubercular cows give 


positive way of detecting tubercular 
animals is by the tuberculin test. 
This consists of injecting a filtered 
and sterilized serum made from the 
growth of the bacillus of tubercu- 
losis. If the animal is diseased the 
temperature rises two or more de- 
grees above normal some_ six to 
twelve hours after the injection. 

If you desire to have your cattle 
tested this department will furnish 
the tuberculin with complete direc- 
tions free and you could have your 
local veterinarian do the testing. 





How Would You Invest $2,000? 


Messrs. Editors: I want the ad- 
vice of your successful farmer read- 
ers as to how best to invest $2,000, 
and in what proportion for land, 
machinery, stock, etc.? 

Also as to what branch of farming 
is best suited for a man who, though 
willing to work, is frequently unable 
on account of chronic rheumatism, 
said man having a preference for 
fruit growing and stock raising? 

JOHN L. HESTER. 

Durham Co., N. C. 





Its Teachings Are Wholesome. 


Messrs. Editors: I am doing some 
missionary work for The Progressive 
Farmer. I will send you more sub- 
seribers soon. I am sure your whole- 
some teachings wil be invaluable to 
our farmers. You deserve success 
and I am certain you will attain it. 

D. L. SAUSSURE. 





infected milk. The only reliable and | 


Camden Co., S. C. 








Watch these dates and keep in 
mind the date of your own Farmers’ 
Institutes. They are given here for 
your convenience. And be sure to 
attend when the day comes, taking 
your wife and daughters to those ap- 
pointments printed in black type: 


FIRST PARTY. 
Saturday, 1—Graham. 
Monday, 3—Princeton. 
Tuesday, 4—Clayton. 
Wednesday, 5—Oary. 
Thursday, 6—Hillsboro. 
Friday, 7—McLeansburg. 
Saturday, 8—Linwood. 
Monday, 10—Salisbury. 
Tuesday, 11—China Grove. 
Wednesday, 12——Concord. 
Thursday, 13—Davidson. 
Friday, 14—Mount Ulla. 
Saturday, 15—Mooresville. 
Monday, 17—Taylorsville. 
Tuesday, 18—Newton. 
Wednesday, 19—Hickory. 
Thursday, 20—Connelly Springs. 
Friday, 21—Marion. 
Saturday, 22——Rutherfordton. 


SECOND PARTY. 
Saturday, 1—Dobson. 
Monday, 3—Wilkesboro. 
Tuesday, 4—Yadkinville. 
Wednesday, 5—Farmington. 
Thursday, 6—Mocksville. 
Friday, 7— Carolina 

Mecklenburg County. 
Saturday, 8—Poplar Tent Church, 

Cabarrus county. 
Monday, 10—Hendersonville. 
Tuesday, 11—Brevard. 
Wednesday, 12—Columbus. 
Thursday, 13—Sand Hill. 
Friday, 14.—Sylva. 
Saturday, 15—-Waynesville. 
Monday, 17—Franklin. 
Wednesday, 19—Bryson City. 
Thursday, 20—Robbinsville. 
Friday, 21—Andrews. 
Saturday, 22—Hayesville. 


Academy, 


THIRD PARTY. 


Saturday, 1—Smithfield. 
Monday, 3—Newton Grove. 
Tuesday, 4—Dunn. 





Wednesday, 5—Lillington. 


Farmers’ Institutes for August. 


Thursday 6—Lumber Bridge. 
Friday, 7—East Over School, Cum- 
berland County. 
Saturday, 8—Salemburg. 
Monday, 10—Sunbury. 
Tuesday, 11—Gatesville. 
Wednesday, 12—-Winton. 
Thursday, 13—-La Grange. 
Friday, 14—Greenville. 
Saturday, 15—-Washington. 
Monday, 17—Beulahville. 
Tuesday, 18—Warsaw. 
Wednesday, 19—Burgaw. 
Friday, 21—-Pittsboro. 
Saturday, 22—Jonesboro. 





FOURTH PARTY. 

Saturday, 1—Read’s Academy, 
Davidson county. 

Monday, 3—Asheboro. 

Tuesday, 4—Elise. 

Wednesday, 5—Star. 

Thursday, 6—Mt. Gilead. 

Friday, 7—Albemarle. 

Saturday, 8—Morganton. 

Monday, 10—Spruce Pine. 

Tuesday, 11—Bakersville. 

Thursday, 13—Burnsville. 

Friday, 14—Mars Hill. 

Saturday, 15—Marshall. 

Monday, 17—-Farm_ School, Bun- 
combe ‘county. 

Tuesday, 18—Test 
county. 

Wednesday, 19—Eupeptic Springs, 
Iredell County. 

Friday, 21—County Home, 
ham county. 


Farm, Iredell 


Dur- 





FIFTH PARTY. 

Saturday, 1—Gibson. 

Monday, 3—Dallas. 

Tuesday, 4—Lincelnton. 

Wednesday, 5—Lowesville. 

Thursday, 6—Piedmont  Indus- 
trial School, Mecklenburg county. 

Friday, 7—St. John’s Church, Ca- 
barrus county. 

Saturday, 8—-Winston-Salem. 

Monday, 10—Rural Hall. 

Wednesday, 12—Sparta. 

Thursday, 13——Laurel Springs. 

Friday, 14—Jefferson. 

Monday, 17—Boone. 

Wednesday, 19—Collettsville. 

Thursday, 20—Granite Falls. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can, 











Educational Directory. 
OANOKE COLLEGE 


ae SALEM. VA. 


56th Year begins Sept, 16th. Courses for 
Degrees, with Electives; high standard. Also 
Commercial and Preparatory Courses. German. 
French, Library, 24,000 volumes; working lab- 
oratories; good morals and discipline; six 
churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful mountain 
location. Very moderate expenses. Special 
terms to clergymen’s sons and candidates for 
ministry. Catalogue free. Address 
J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


Roanoke College 


(For Girls and Young Ladies.) 




















Danville, Virginia. 





Able faculty; high-grade work; 
modern conveniences; excellent 
health; reasonable charges. * 








Fiftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept. 9th. 


For catalogue address 


JOHN B. BREWER. 


OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Business, Pedagogy, Special- 
ists in all Departments. 








Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat. gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
apd $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
ogue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres’t. 


Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 


Session opens September Ist. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 


Wake LL. B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
Bit 2) | 

















tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. Expenses 

Students, 371. POLES _ Moderate. 

Library 18,000 Students’ 
volumes. Ree Aid Fund. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths, 


College 
President ‘sora 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 








“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 





Lynchburg, Ve. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
1789-1908. 


Head of the State’s Educational System. 


Departments-College, Graduate, Medicine, En- 
gineering, Law, Pharmacy. 





Library contains 48,000 volumes. New. water 
works, electric lights, central heating system. 
New dormitories, gymnasium, a CA. 
building, library, 790 Students. 92in Faculty. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 7, 1908. Address 





FRANCIS P. VENABLE, Pres., : Chapel Hill, N. C 
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IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 


For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. Profitable Work. 
Write promptly to Me 3 33 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C. 
Established 1866. 400 Acres. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





Canning Made Easy! 


BY THE 
SLEMMER PROCESS 


{If you want to engage in 
the canning business and 
make big money on small 
# outlay of capital, send 

for my free booklet, 
which teaches you how. : : : $ $ 


I. T. SLEMMER, Goldsboro, Maryland. 








What’s Better Than Light Bread 








FRESH FROM THE OVEN ? 


Golden Brown Crust and Light Spongy Crumb— 
Every Piece makes You Want More. 


William Tell Flour 


Makes the Best Light Bread You Ever Tasted. 


__oO-— 
For sale everywhere. 
Ask for it. 


—s 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTEO & BURK CO., 


Springfield, Ohio. 











THE HOME CIRCLE 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 




















Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleaning Feedeis, 
Double Koll Condenser, Metal Lint Flues : +: : 
MAXIMUM OUTPUT WITH MINIMUM POWER. 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED. 
~on for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— 


SELLERS OF ‘‘GIBBES GUARANTEED MACHINERY,’’—ALL KINDS. 


Angle Drive 23a 


BES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, 











A Sample Copy 


is an Invitation to 





SUBSCRIBE 





be brief. 


prove it fifty-one times a year. 


If you are not a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer, this sample 
copy is sent you, sir, as an invitation to subscribe. 
too, speaks for itself and makes its own argument; so our appeal shall 
‘There is no use of false modesty, so let us simply say: 
are putting out the best farm paper ever published for farmers and 
farm families of the Carolinas, Virginia, and adjoining States— and we 
‘This is one of the times. 


The sample copy, 


We 





issue. 


$7 J have paid for it.”” 





There are some papers you can’t afford to take, and there 
are some papers you can’t afford not to take. 
ive Farmer is one you can’t afford not to take. 
expenditure, but an investment, and pays for itself every 


‘The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Parris—and 
there are thousands who will echo his sentiment—‘‘has given 
me $100 profit in improved land, crops, and stock for every 


The Progress- 
It is not an 








we give you a better paper. 


We charge a higher rate than some other farm papers we know, but 
And as to this you may judge for yourself. 
Fill out the following blank with $1 for one year’s subscription, 55 cts. 
for six months—or you may even send 30 cts. in stamps and get the 
paper three months—and if you are not satisfied when your subscription 
expires you may have your last cent back. 

‘That is all; we take all the risk—and we hope you will kindly fish 
out your pencil, fill up the blank and mail your order to us right away 
and begin getting the paper next week. DO IT NOW. 








er on 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C.: 
Enclosed find $.._-.------- » for which send me The Progressive Farm- 
named in your notice—and money back if I am not satisfied. 





and humor as it is in dialect. ‘*Old Aunt 

series.) 

De simmon tree is de only tree 

’'T ain’t cut when de woods 
cl’ar’d. 

It’s de only shade in de cotton patch 

Fer a man wut’s hot en tar’d. 


is 


It’s de only tree wut make a man 
As good as a yaller cur; 

Fer a man kin slip aroun’ at night 
Fum one tree to an’er, 


En treckly th’ow his eye up one 
En look up in a minute, 

En way up hyander, ’twix’ de moon, 
He see a possum in it. 


It’s de place to lay yo’ chillun at 

So dey won’t keep a-cryin’; 

It’s de place to spread yo’ 
sheet 

To save de dew fum dryin’. 


cotton 


De cider piggin sets dar cool, 
Wid yaller bubbles crusted, 





The Persimmon Tree. 


(This is the sixth in a series of negro dialect poems by the late John Charles McNeill. It is 
taken from his ‘‘ Lyrics of Cotton Land’’ and it is as true to “cotton land”? in tts matter 


Pleasant’? next week will close the present 


En de dog-day watermillion know 
Dat’s whar it gwine be busted. 


De sheep scratch off his wool on it, 
En de sow chafe off her mud, 

En, dinnertime, de cows cum dar 
To lay en chew deir cud. 


If ’*t wa’n’t fer it you could n’ git 
No simmon beer to drink, 
Ner fin’ no simmon wut you eats 


When its sweet hide ’gins to 
swink; 

Acorns ’u’d be _ de_ shoat’s bes’ 
chance; 


De cur ’d be skin en bones; 
En de fiel’s ’u’d be as D’ilin’ hot 

As dem dar horrid zones. 

x * * 

So when yo’ furrow take you pas’ 

A simmon somewhar down it, 
Nemmine if you does leave some 

grass, 
You swing yo’ plow clean roun’ it. 








Cucumber Pickles, 


and Suggestions 


I. Sour Pickles.—To make cu- 
cumber pickles, do picking every 
day that the vines are bearing well. 
The cucumbers will not get too large, 
then; and the vines will bear better. 
Wash the cucumbers well and put 
them in a strong brine. Put in salt 
as long as the water will dissolve it; 
and if there is more salt than the 
water will dissolve, no harm will be 
done. When it is desired to make 
sour pickles, take the cucumbers out 
of the brine and place them in cool 
water. The salt will be soaked out 
of them more quickly if the water 
is slightly heated. If a considerable 
quantity of water is not used, it may 
be necessary to put them in fresh 
water several times. When freshen- 
ed, they are placed in vinegar of 
whatever strength is desired, de- 
pending on one’s taste for sourness. 
That can best be determined by test- 
ing the flavor of the vinegar with 
more or less water added. A lump 
of alum hardly as large as a hazel 
nut may be put in the vinegar in- 
tended for each gallon of pickles, to 
make them firm. Some prefer to 
heat the vinegar up in a brass kettle, 
to give them a nice green color like 
that of fresh cucumbers. Alum is 
not wholesome, but the small amount 
that one would get in eating a pickle 
is not likely to be injurious. There 
would be more reason in objecting 
to making the cucumbers green by 
heating the vinegar in a brass ket- 
tle, since the green color is due 
to the action of the vinegar on the 
copper that is used to make the mix- 
ed metal we call brass, the result 
being an unwholesome one. The 
reason it does not usually do seri- 
ous harm is because persons do not 
eat many pickles at a time. 
& 

Il. Sweet Pickles. —To make 
sweet pickles, proceed as in making 
sour pickles, except that the vinegar 
is treated. Sweeten to taste and 
add such spices as will be most ap- 
preciated by those who are to eat the 
most of the pickles. Ordinarily a 
total of a tablespoonful of spices of 


Dried-Fruit, Sauer- 


Kraut. 





How to Make Both the Sweet and Sour Pickles—Also Sauerkraut Recipe 


for Drying Fruit. 


gallon of pickles. Cinnamon and 
cloves are two. spices frequently 
used. Both of these vary consider- 


ably in strength, particularly cin- 
namon; and one has to be governed 
accordingly. The cinnamon should 
be used much more liberally than 
the cloves. Those who like dill fla- 
vor may add dill to the spices. All 
the spices should be tied in a clean 
bit of cloth and dropped into the 
vinegar, so that the spices may be 
removed and leave the vinegar clear 
after the flavor has been extracted 
from the spices. Good results will 
be got by not making more pickles 
at a time than will be used up in 
two or three weeks. The economi- 
cal housewife will not throw the vin- 
egar away after one lot of pickles is 
used, but will reheat the vinegar 
when a new lot of pickles are to be 
put in, and it may be necessary to 


add more spice or sugar if sweet 
pickles are being made. 
oJ 


iI. Drying Fruit.—The main 
thing in drying apples or peaches is 
to keep out all imperfect pieces, any 
that are bruised or worm-eaten. 
Apples are always pared before dry- 
ing, while peaches may or may not 
be. The fruit may be spread on 
clean cloth where the sun will reach 
it, but where dust and dirt will not. 
Flies may be kept off by spread- 
ing white mosquito netting over the 
fruit. If the fruit is stirred about 
several times a day it will dry more 
quickly, and its location may have 
to be changed to keep the sun shin- 
ing on it directly throughout the 
day. If one has enough air-tight 
cans, such as big lard cans, they will 
be good to store the fruit in after 
drying. Heavy paper sacks. will 
also keep out insects and dust, but 
the sacks should be tied very tightly 
so that no small insects can enter. 
The fruit should not be stored where 
it will become damp. 

Any Polly who has an accommo- 
dating John who is interested in her 
work and tries to help her can, if he 














different kinds will be enough for a 


(Continued on Page 7.) 
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A Cold Dinner is Good in Hot 
Weather. 


When we stop to think of the saving of labor and unnecessary 
heat that it brings about, a cold dinner can really be eaten with 
relish very often on warm days. Cook vegetables enough the day 
pefore. You don’t need to have potatoes, but peas, beans, beets, 
cabbage, onions, corn, and tomatoes are all good eaten cold. The 
only difference between this sort of dinner and any other is that 
everything is served cold, instead of only a few things. After all, 


cream. 


is still further economy of energy 


it is much a matter of habit, eating so much hot food. 

After one begins to eat an occasional cold dinner, it will be 
surprising how many appetizing dishes can be served in that way. 
There are the cereals that are delicious eaten cold with milk and 
They can be poured into a pretty mold, or individual 
molds, when first cooked so as to appear pleasing to the eye, for 
appearance has much to do with the desirability of food. 

Whatever can be served without cooking, even the day before, 


are one of the nourishing raw foods that are not duly appreciated. 
They must be thoroughly masticated, so never should be eaten in 
haste; and a hearty meal should never be finished with them. 
Nothing is better than plain fruit, as it is in season, for dessert. 
A great variety is unnecessary to make an appetizing meal. 


during the heated season. Nuts 


AUNT MARY. 











‘‘Lay by Time.’’ 





By Sincereé§ 


Lay-by time! Ah, what a host of 
memories the words recall. Seining 
parties, melons and grapes and 
peaches; nights of brilliant moon- 
light and love-light; days of visiting 
and day-dreaming; thrumming of an 
old banjo, the rolicking song of the 
violin and the amorous strains of the 
wooing guitar! ‘‘And the boys, the 
stalwart boys, who are in love from 
the cradle up’; merry mocking 
maidens, manly men, and matrons, 
grandfathers and grandmothers—all 


join in the carnival of rest, at lay-by 
time. 

Boys and girls and babies revel in 
the glad midsummer dream. The 
honeysuckles twine around the old 
homestead door, perfuming all the 
air in honor of the festival of leis- 
ure. The sunflowers gleam like 
fabled crowns of gold, in the sim- 
mering August sunshine. The blue- 
jays and woodpeckers are at leisure, 
too, and make the landscape flash 
with their joyful wings. At night 
the whippoorwill calls out in plain- 
tive love, as if some needed task 
were left undone. 

Camp-meetings are an institution 
of lay-by time, when all the toilers 
cease, and meet together to praise 
the Lord of the harvest. It is the 
Beulah Land for lovers, this old 
camp ground. Up with the lark, out 
in the sparkling dew at sunrise, go 
to the morning prayer. A country 
girl in pink calico is the most beauti- 
ful thing that earth has ever pos- 
sessed. And the long buggy rides be- 
tween sermons! How much can be 
said in the silent forest drives? 

Then the old camp-meeting din- 
ner, cooked in a pot swung Indian 
fashion at the back of the tent, and 
old Mammy Molly or Aunt Mary to 
preside. She will keep Uncle Elihu 
and Uncle Tom busy pickin’ chickens 
and a totin’ water; while the young- 
er negro men tend to the horses and 
the gals wash dishes. 


Oh! lay-by time is a glorious sea- 
son! Between the wedding and the 
barbecues, the all-day singings and 
the big baptizings, there is something 
doing all the time, and we are almost 
tempted to keep it up until, as our 


Jamented John Charles McNeill sug- 
gests in his “August Meeting” poem: 


De fodder hung dar, rotten, 
En de rain beat out de cotton, 
En de shattered peas was sproutin’ 
in de row. 





The germs and extracts of as 
Many trades as possible must be 
introduced into the common schools. 
—Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 





Cucumber Pickles, Etc. 

(Continued from Page 6.) 
is handy with tools, make a simple 
apparatus with wire cloth and a few 
strips of wood, to rest above her 
stove to support fruit to be dried, so 
that the heated air from the stove 
will pass around the fruit rapidly 
and dry it down in a short time. 
No wood should rest so close to the 
above as to cause fire to start. Some- 
times fruit is dried in an oven, but 
there is danger of its getting too 
warm and having a cooked taste, or 
the fruit may be burned. The oven 
door, of course, is kept open while 
the fruit is in the oven. 

& 

IV. To Make Sauerkraut.—Cut the 
cabbage fine. A cabbage slicer is the 
best thing to cut it with, and any 
hardware store should sell it. Steril- 
ize with boiling water the vessel that 
is to contain the kraut, and place a 
layer of salt on the bottom of it. On 
that put a layer of the sliced cab- 
bage, then a layer of salt, then cab- 
bage, etc. The layers of cabbage may 
be about the length of a finger in 
depth, while the layer of salt should 
be about enough to cover the cab- 
bage lightly when-evenly distributed. 
Press or pound down the cabbage 
from time to time as it is put in, so 
as to make it as firm as possible. 
Finally put pieces of boards on top 
of the cabbage, and a weight on the 
boards. A cover may then be put on 
the vessel to keep out insects and 
dirt. Let the vessel stand in a place 
that is at least moderately warm, till 
the kraut gets to working well. 
Sauerkraut comes from sauer (mean- 
ing sour) and kraut (meaning herb 
or cabbage), and indicates that the 
cabbage has worked or soured; and 
the process should be well under 
way before the kraut is stored in a 
cool place. There should be just 
enough salt added to cabbage to 
make the kraut right for cooking 
without being freshened. 

AUNT MARY. 
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Like Puttins 
Your Money. 


piano selling was created for people who 
really want a high-grade piano, yet lack 


: joining the club of one hundred now 
forming, members can secure a really 
genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden and 
Bates Piano at once. 
piano as soon as your application is ac- 


money in bank, only better ;—you actu- 
ally save $113.00 on the price. 


The Ludden & Bates 


In Bank — 


The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 





ready money for its purchase. By 


We send you the 


ted. You pay for ita little at a time 
h month. It’s like putting your 








Scaic PIANO 


is a genuine $400.00 instrument if judged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
$400.00 too, only for our plan of making and selling one hundred pianos at atime, in- 
stead of asingle piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$287 instead of $400. 


The ‘,udden and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time. Has special 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout. Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
pertect as skillcan makeit. Double repeating action, with light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through- 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar-“singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of piano. 7 : 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and 
make you an outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you 
absolutely. This free life insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical 
education, and is worth your consideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inabiiity to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of finish. In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
A well made, attractivé stool and a beautiful scarf go with each piano. Write for 
full information of the club that is now forming. af 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 
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Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


las. ML Sth 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 





A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 











Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 








SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 














Are especially adapted for the “Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


“Practical 





~ Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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“What's Ghe News?” 











A LITTLE SURVEY OF THE FARMER AND 
THE POLITICIANS. 


While the politicians are busy and warm with 
speculation about local and National politics, the 
real progressive farmer is finding leisure time 
enough to attend the Institute or farmers’ meet- 
ing and is there burnishing his ideas, acquiring 
first knowledge of better plans and doing what 
the doctors call “taking post-graduate lectures.” 
Is there any other way in which a farmer who 
doesn’t “know it all’ can make more money in 
summer? 

But there are hours in the day which he will 
naturally spend in the quiet of his own home and 
there he will be ready to ask, ‘‘What’s the news?” 

The Presidential candidates are speaking, as 
Tom Watson is, or speaking and preparing to 
speak, as Bryan is, or just putting’ the last 
touches on a speech as Mr. Taft is doing with his 
speech of acceptance at this writing, and their 
supporters are busy answering or accusing each 
other. One gratifying feature of it all is the 
manifest competition which the Democratic and 
Republican parties are waging with each other 
in the matter of giving publicity to their cam- 
paign receipts. The Democrats naturally take 
pride in their attitude in the matter when they 
reflect upon the developments which followed 
the investigations of the past four years, and 
the Republican managers naturally are able to 
think of some things which occurred then that 
they would like to avoid in this campaign. If 
public sentiment, an enlightened public consci- 
ence, shall so terrify politicians and parties that 
they shall fear and refuse to make corrupt al- 
liances with any special interests for money, then 
a great victory has been won for clean elections 
and pure administration of the people’s govern- 
ment. 

& & 


GOVERNMENT WRESTLING WITH THE OC- 
TOPUS. 


But there are other big things to talk about 
besides the Presidential candidates. There’s the 
Standard Oil Company, for instance. It has just 
come out of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Chicago with a ruling which reverses Judge 
Landis and sends the case back for re-trial. When 
asked several months ago about the big fine of 
$29,240,000 imposed upon the Standard Oil Com- 
pany by Judge Landis, Mr. Rockefeller replied 
laconically: ‘It will never be paid.” The mem- 
bers of the Court of Appeals took the view that 
the fine was too big. That the 1,462 separate 
carloads on which rebates were received did not 
each constitute a separate count, but that each set- 
tlement would make a separate count, and there 
were only thirty-six settlements. The maximum 
fine, therefore, would be $20,000 each, or $720,- 
000, and the minimum $36,000 for this indict- 








ment. There remain seven other indictments 


footing up 4,422 counts. 
& & 
WHAT WILL THE FINE BE? 


Of course this does not mean yet that the 
company will have to pay no fine at all. There is 
no declaration by the courts that the defendant 
is not guilty of receiving rebates. If it is thus 
guilty it is difficult to see how it can escape 
without paying a large penalty, since the Govern- 
ment has spent $200,000 to fight the case. On 
the other hand the defendant company, it is said, 
received only $223,000 in rebates from the ship- 
ments in question. The defendant will get anoth- 
in the lower court, unless the verdict 
is changed at a rehearing before the Court of 
Appeals which the Government’s attorneys may 
ask inside the thirty days allowed them. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to note that Mr. Rocke- 
feller, beyond all cavil one of the most remark- 
able men of modern times, 


er trial 


or of all time, is 
preparing to publish his reminiscences in one of 
the magazines this fall. 


es 
THE CLOUD UPON THE MEXICAN HORIZON. 


It cannot be gainsaid that conditions favoring 
trouble in Mexico are grave enough to attract in- 
terested attention. During the past thirty years 
the Republic of Mexico has made remarkable 
strides in prosperity. The troublous elements of 
his country were governed by President Diaz with a 
mailed hand, and the stable and safe government 
administered by this really able man has attract- 
ed to Mexico large outside investments, especially 
from the United States. In railroads, banks, 
mines, plantations, and other enterprises, Ameri- 
cans have planted $100,000,000, and naturally 
they are interested in a continuance of the same 
sort of government as that which attracted their 
investments. But President Diaz is now an old 
man, seventy-nine years old. His sands are near- 
ly run and as old age relaxes the grip of his once 
powerful hand, discontented elements of the na- 
tion grow correspondingly formidable, until, as 
one writer puts it, they are “like a can of gasoline 
in the house of Mexico.’ Naturally American 
investors would be taking such steps as the pro- 
prieties would dictate to protect their invest- 
ments, and the opposition party straightway 
seizes the opportunity to raise the slogan of ‘‘Mex- 
ico for Mexicans.” 


What the result will be it would not be easy 
to forecast, but no one need be surprised to see 
the worst happen. There is something like or- 
ganized underground revolution now manifesting 
itself in the destruction and sacking of banks 
(presumably to gain funds for the purchase of 
arms), and other forms of violent collision with 
the government authorities. Revolution, disor- 
der, violence, and spoliation so near to our own 
doors as Mexico is could easily become such a 
menace to our Own peace as to repeat the condi- 
tions which brought about American intervention 
in the case of Cuba. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 

Dr. D. H. Hill has been elected President of the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to fill.out the unexpired term (ending May 
1, 1909) of President Geo. T. Winston, recently 
resigned. Warmly supported for the position by 
faculty, students, and alumni, Professor Hill was 
the unanimous choice of the Board. He has been 
Professor of English from the founding of the in- 
stitution nineteen years ago and since 1905 has 
been its Vice-President. 

To succeed to the Vice-Presidency, the Board 
elected Professor Wallace C. Riddick, “an excep- 
tionally strong and efficient man, who has held 
the Chair of Civil Engineering since 1892. 

The Professorship of Mechanical Engineering 





—<——— 


made vacant by the resignation of Prof. C. W. 
Thomas, was filled by the election of Prof. H. B, 
Satterfield, of the Winona School of Technology, 
Indianapolis. 

At the suggestion of Governor Glenn the Board 
will meet again December 30th to consider the 
needs of the College with a view to preparing a 
statement to the Legislature, and steps were tak- 
en also to develop the agricultural course and pro- 
mote the agricultural interests of the College by 
organizing into a working association all the de 
partments connected with the agricultural course, 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION. 


The South Carolina Farmers’ Union in annual 
session in Columbia last week went on record 
with emphasis upon a number of matters which 
are now uppermost in the minds of the most pro- 
gressive leaders of public sentiment. 

The officers (re-elections mainly) were chosen 
as follows: 

President—B. Harris, of Pendleton. 

Vice President—A. J. A. Perritt, of Lamar. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. W. Reid, of Reids- 
ville. 

Chaplain—W. E. Bodie, of Saluda. 

Conductor—W. English Hopkins, of Richland. 

Doorkeeper—A. F. Calvert, Abbeville. 

Seargeant-at-Arms—W. P. Caskey, Lancaster. 

Executive Committee—W. R. Parks, of Edge- 
field; J. L. Keitt, of Newberry; Dr. O. P. Good- 
win, of Laurens; J. Frank Ashe, of York; T. C. 
Willoughby, of Florence; L. L. Baker, of Bishop- 
ville, 

The Union set itself by resolution against the 
“inducement, distribution, and diversion of the 
present alien influx from Southern Europe and 
Eastern Asia,’’ and asked that the State Immigra- 
tion Bureau be abolished. The Union also de- 
clared in favor of selling the State Farms and the 
establishment of a State guano plant to furnish 
farmers with their fertilizer at a 10 per cent 
profit, and again demanded the repeal of the lien 
law. A request was made of the National Union 
that it press to a speedy conclusion the matter 
of compressing cotton at the gins and of using 
cotton bagging on the compressed bales. 

The meeting was composed of about 125 dele- 
gates representing a membership of something 
like 20,000 farmers. 





MEETINGS OF INTEREST TO FARMERS. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union, 
H. Q. Alexander, President, to be held at Kings 
Mountain August 6th, will be the first regular 
annual meeting of this Order.—The North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Alliance, J. E. Peterson, President, 
will hold its annual meeting at Hillsboro August 
11th.—The tobacco growers of the State will hold 
a convention in Winston-Salem August 22nd to 
discuss plans for a State-wide corporation to 
provide buyers in every market and otherwise 
protect their interests. It promises to be a large 
and eventful gathering of tobacco farmers. 





Our Home Circle pages these busy preserving 
days.will be found more than usually interesting. 
The men folks ought to heed Aunt Mary’s whole- 
some advice, too, about quitting some of their 
foolish hot dinner habits these sweltering sum- 
mer days. 





On page 11 you will find two of the most point- 
ed and interesting articles of this issue—silo 
feeding for cotton, and the comparative merits 
of the scrub hog and the pure blood. 





————. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of making 
friends, for it is one of God’s best gifts. It in- 
volves many things, but above all the power of 
going out of one’s self and seeing and appreciat- 
ing what is noble and loving in another man.— 
Thomas Hughes. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AUGUST FARM WORK 








The cotton crop will now be generally laid by. 
In the upper sections where cotton is grown it is 
thought best to lay by the crop rather earlier 
than in the more southern parts of the belt, as 
late working after blooming is thought to keep 
up a growth that makes the crop late. But in 
the more southern sections, if cultivation is as 
shallow as it should be, there will be benefit. by 
keeping the cultivator going till there is danger 
of injuring the young bolls. 

In passing around the country it is gratifying 
to note that our farmers are more and more 
abandoning the practice of laying by corn and 
cotton with a big furrow and thus not only injur- 
ing the roots but exposing the soil to drying out, 
while shallow and level cultivation would retain 
the moisture where the roots need it. 


& 
SOW CRIMSON CLOVER IN YOUR COTTON. 


In laying by cotton there is the best chance to 
get a stand of crimson clover by sowing the seed 
while the soil is fresh from the cultivation. If 
this was not done it would be well to follow the 
sowing with a weeder that can be closed up like 
a cultivator and thus give the seed a light cover. 

Yes, sow while the soil is fresh from the last 
working, and while rains are more frequent than 
in September. There is every year a great deal 
of complaint about the failure of crimson clover, 
mainly because of delaying the sowing till Sep- 
tember when we are apt to have very dry weath- 
er. The partial shade of the cotton will be just 
what the clover needs, and I had rather take the 
chance now than wait till September. Where I 
now live it is commonly sown among corn at last 
working, and in many fields it is now up, though 
some fields have failed because of the exceedingly 
dry weather for a month past. But these still 
have the chance to sow and this is the great ad- 
vantage of sowing rather early. 


& 
SOWING TURNIPS. 


Of the vegetable crops, turnips will now be 
needing attention. The early flat strap-leaved 
sorts sown in August will be fine for fall use on 
the table, but they get pithy so quickly that if 
wanted for winter they should not be sown till 
September. Turnips intended to winter over for 
spring greens will always do better by not being 
sown too early. Sow in rows and not broadcast, 
and when the weather gets cold, throw a furrow 
each side to cover the roots. 

& 
LETTUCE, PEAS, AND OTHER VEGETABLES. 


The truck growers will now be sowing lettuce 
seed for the fall crop. The variety commonly 
grown is the Big Boston, but I have had very 
good results from the California Cream Butter 
lettuce. It makes good sized heads and can be 
planted in the frames closer than the Big Boston. 

For the winter and early spring crop of lettuce, 
September is early enough for sowing. I scatter 
lettuce seed thinly broadcast in the bed, as in this 
way I avoid the crowding that is almost inevitable 
when seed are sown in rows, and I get stout 
plants that have grown singly and transplant 
more easily. 

Sow some early garden peas such as Alaska and 
Premium Gem in deep furrows and cover lightly 
at first, working the soil to them as they grow. 
You can, in this way, have a fine crop of peas for 
the table in the fall. 

Then you can still sow some rows of Early 
Valentine beans for table use or for keeping for 
winter, for the snaps picked in good condition 
end packed down in brine will be ready for use 
all winter by soaking over night in clear water. 

Then, too, these late vegetable crops will en- 
able you to keep the garden clean, and if the 
garden is kept clean all the time you will not be 
bothered by nut grass and will not have so many 
cut-worms in the spring, for the eggs from which 
these are hatched are laid in the fall on grass and 
weeds. 

a 


ONIONS AND CELERY. 


To save buying onion sets for fall planting, 


try sowing seed of the Prizetaker in August and|clay soil the wheat will hold it up as I know from 
transplant the plants later, setting them rather | experience. 


deeply in well-fertilized beds, so that the soil 


can be pulled away from them in early spring to|sown after the middle of July if there is some 


let the bulbs form on top the land. 


Sets of Potato onions which make no seed are} sure a winter cover with crimson clover I would 


planted later. ~ 


plants in North Carolina, and further South still 
later. The self-blanching varieties of celery make 
handsome stalks, but are never of 4s good quality 
as that which is blanched by earthing up with 
with soil, and for family use I would never plant 
the self-blanching sorts. But celery must not be 
earthed up in warm weather, and later I will tell 
all about the final treatment of the crop. 


oe 
FOLLOWING COWPEAS WITH GRAIN. 


If you have a field of cowpeas which you intend 
to follow with winter grain, do not imagine that 
you can get better wheat by plowing the whole 
under. You will generally get less than onthe 
stubble and will lose the value of the feed the 
hay will furnish. Wheat needs a soil well com- 
pacted and fined, and where it follows peas or 
corn or tobacco, I would never use plow after 
these crops are off, but would make the surface 
as fine as possible by going over repeatedly with 
the cutaway harrow. 

at 


SAVING YOUR COWPEAS AND OTHER HAY. 


Cowpeas for hay should be mown when the 
pods turn yellow, and by rapidly wilting they can 





be cured in the cocks to the proper stage for 


storing in a few days. Cure the hay with as. lit- 
tle exposure to the sun as may be possible and 
endeavor to retain the leaves by storing before 
they get crisp and waste in handling. 

Cowpeas intended for seed should be allowed 
to get more mature. These will unavoidably lose 
most of the leaves, but these will still be good 
feed after the peas are threshed. 

Soy beans should be cut at the proper stage or 
before the stems get hard and the pods are in- 
clined to ripen. Cut later, there is a great waste 
of hard stems. 

Crab grass that has been allowed to grow for 
hay in fertile truck soils will make excellent hay 
if cut as soon as the heads develop, but left later, 
this grass loses value rapidly. 

Harvesting the corn crop is important enough 
for a separate article. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





Keep up with the date on your label. It shows 
when your paid subscription expires and pay- 
time begins again. 





Are you reading the helpful bulletins that can 
be got for the asking, or are you allowing all that 
good information to pass by without getting any 
benefit from it? 








PRACTICAL FARM QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





The following matters are all of timely ee 
est as is indicated by the questions we get. We 
do not print the questions always, but prefer to 
give aS many answers as space will allow. When 
asking a question always give your name and 
postoffice (or county) so that I may know who 
you are and what section you live in. Your name 
will not be used if you request its omission. 


a 
A BARREN SCUPPERNONG. 


A male or staminate Scuppernong occurs occa- 
sionally, and the other vines bear better by rea- 
son of its being there. But nothing will ever 
make it bear, as it is a barren vine. Down in 
Texas Mr. Munson raises varieties of the Scupper- 
nong seedling, with a view to improvement, and 
has some very good ones. But in Texas the Post 
oak grape commonly takes the place of the Scup- 
pernong here, and Mr. Munson in selling Scupper- 
nongs always sends a barren pfant as a pollenizer. 
There is no particular need of that in North Caro- 
lina, as we have an abundance of the barren bul- 
lace vines along the roadside. But all the same, 
having one right at hand, as one of my corre- 
spondents has, I would let it alone, as it will 
more perfectly pollenize the other vines which 
may be deficient in pollen, and which might not 
do so well if the male‘vine was removed. But 
you may be sure that it will never bear grapes. 


a 
DON’T MIX LIME WITH MANURE. 


Lime, as we have often said, should never be 
mixed in manure nor in a fertilizer containing 
nitrogen. In a fertilizer containing only acid 
phosphate and potash it may not do as much dam- 
age, but it will tend to make the phosphoric acid 
less available by reverting it to a less soluble 
state, and hence should never be mixed with any 
fertilizer. You can apply without damage where 
a fertilizer has already been applied to the soil 
after the soil has taken it. Lime may lessen the 
immediate value of a non-ammoniated fertilizer, 
but will not injure its permanent value, but I 
had rather not mix them before putting them in 
the soil. 
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VETCH AND CLOVER WITH SMALL GRAIN 
FOR WINTER COVER. 


If vetch does well with you in South Carolina 
it will make a fine winter cover and a fine hay 
crop if you have with it wheat enough to hold it 
up, notwithstanding what one writer recently said 
that it would smother and pull down the wheat. 
It might do that on very rich and moist land or 
sandy soil not suited to wheat, but on a strong 


Crimson clover is one of the very best 
winter covers, and it matters little when it is 
shade on the land such as corn or cotton. To in- 


sow oats about.the first of September, and as 





The last of August is early enough to set celery 


clover seed at rate of fifteen pounds per acre. 


|This is to give the oats a start and give the 


clover a slight shade in germinating. The vetch 
will be better sown about the middle to last of 
August. Of course it is risky sowing wheat that 
early, but rye can be sown then as a fly does not 
attack it as it does the wheat. Or if the winter 
cover is the main thing sow the vetch alone at 
rate of half a bushel per acre. 


& 
PREPARING SWAMP LANDS FOR COTTON AND 
CORN. 


The black reclaimed swamp land needs sweet- 
ening for crops in the first place, by applying at 
least 1,000 pounds of slaked lime per acre. This 
will also promote the nitrification or change to 
available nitrates of the organic matter in which 
it abounds, and you will find then that while it 
will make a rank growth of stalk it will not make 
corn in proportion to the growth. This is because 
that sort of land is deficient especially in potash, 
and needs an application of acid phosphate and 
potash to balance the nitrogen it contains and to 
make corn. It is generally supposed that land of 
that kind will not make cotton, running to weed 
mainly, but it will make fine crops of cotton if 
helped with liberal applications of acid phosphate 
and potash, while without these it makes very 
little cotton but rank plants. 

In getting it in to corn next spring I would 
mow the wild grass now on it for hay. Then 
turn the sod and apply the lime and harrow it in 
well this fall. Then in spring apply 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 50 pounds of the muriate 
of potash per acre broadcast and harrow it in in 
the preparation of the land for corn. You can ap- 
ply the lime with a manure spreader or with a 
shovel from a wagon-body measured for the prop- 
er amount per acre. The lime made from the 
shell rock is very well adapted to that soil, and 
you can get it in Wilmington. 

& 
GETTING BERMUDA AND GETTING RID OF IT. 


Bermuda seeds very sparingly in our climate, 
and when pastured, there is very little danger of 
it spreading through the manure. It can be 
grown from seed, which can be had of the leading 
seedsmen, or it can be more quickly, I think, 
grown from cuttings of the running stems planted 
in the spring. It is a hot weather grass and 
should be planted in the spring only. When it is 
desired to break up a piece, plow it shallowly and 
rake out all that you can, then sow thickly with 
cowpeas and there will be little left, for it will 
not stand shading. But when you once have a 
good pasture of Bermuda, I hardly think that you 
will want to break it. If you will top dress it 
with some bone meal every spring you will have 
the finest pasture you ever saw for the summer. 
But even where Bermuda grows rank enough to 
make a fair crop of hay, I would hesitate about 
using it for hay; for while it seeds sparingly, it 
does seed, and in this way it may be scattered to 
fields where we do not want it. 





soon as they begin to show above ground sow the 





W. F. MASSEY. 
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CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE. 


Why buy Breeding Stockin the Northern and 


{ Western Stateswhen you can buy just as good 


e\— in North Carolina and save heavy Express bills? 


by at panic prices. 


I will sell 50 Shropshire and Southdown ewes. 
Special price on lots of 10 ormore. A fine lot 
pure bred Ram Lambs large enough for service 
Als& pure bred Hereford cows 
and calves, better than you can buy anywhere 


| for the price. 


> 
I will appreciate your order, and am sure 


¥v; you will be pleased with the Stock. 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Ficgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average.of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
on of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, 












BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which ‘are out of 
tested dams. 


All Prices Unusually Attractive. 


ee 
oe 











POLAND CHINAS 


Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


$ $8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 




















POLAND 
CHINAS. 


Breeders and Far- 
mers, I have a herd 
of “Hot Bloods” 
intheSouth. They are sired by 6 of the ‘Grand 
Champions” of the breed. Prices very reason- 

able. Write me your wants. 
T. U. JONES, Orrville, Ala. 


—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 


Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black; Dogs : =: 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

So oa _ L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly, N. C. 


( “OLLIES The Kind that wiil 
——— _ drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, or your Cattle. The useful and 
faithful FARM DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- 
ly full and correct pedigree, and copy of 
he book, when requested. “The Useful Col- 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each 
















puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 


W. E. SHIPLEY, 
Valle Crucis, N.C. 


The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
year save one for seventeen years. 

Sunny Home Farm 1s headquarters in 
South for cattle of this wonderful market 
topping br Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
801d at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 


R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 























PDUROC JERSEY gt pete 


Virginia Dare 34800 farrowed 47 pigs Jast 
year; 88in6 litters. I now have some fine pigs 
ready to ship from this noted breeder. Also, 
some bred gilts at a bargain. 

One high bred registered boar, 2 years old; 
‘don’t want to inbreed; first $20 gets him. 


CLARENCE SHENK, 
LURAY, VA. 





Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall thecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’] B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs 
85 EACH, MATED. NO AKIN. 
Carter Townley, :: Red Hill, Va. 


My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17. - 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; pure- 
bred and grade Angora Goats and Kids, $4.00 to 
$10.00 each; forty broken fox hounds, young 
dogs and pups. 


WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J.D. STODGHILL, -  - Shelbyville, Ky. 
DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 


FINE THOROUGHBRED SHORT HORN 


Bull For Sale. (Not registered, but eligible). 
Five years old. Gentle and kind. Sure. 


W. R. HORNE, Farmville, N. C. 
Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C, 























TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 





ville Tobacco Co., Box A 44, Danville, Va. 





When writing advertisers, 


please mention 
| this paper. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
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Mutton 


Breed for fleeces that are as uni- 
form in all parts as practical. 

After a sheep is four years old its 
fleece commonly declines in yield and 
value. 

Sheep help to.enrich the soil and 
to solve the labor problem at the 
same time. 

Spend less money in fighting 
grass and weeds and _ use sheep to 
make money out of them. 

Do not hesitate to pay a good 
price for a good ram. His offspring 
will soon repay it with good interest. 

Some of the best mutton sheep 
produce profitable fleeces, and of 
course their lambs are best for mut- 
ton. 

When the skin is pink or yellow- 
ish expeot a good quality of wool. 
When the skin is off do not expect 
a superior fleece. 


While a liberal secretion of yolk 
is favorable to a good fleece, the 
yolk should be clear and transparent 
—not too thick or gummy. 


Fineness, length and strength of 
fibre are the qualities that make a 
good fleece. The breeder cannot 
build up his flock if he does not se- 
lect with these points in view. 


Indications are that the demand 
for good mutton will continue to in- 
crease as it has for some time, and 
suggests the advantage of breeds that 
give a good fleece and a _ good 
carcass. 





Chops. 


A sheep that has a bare face and 
bare legs tends to be a light yielder 
of wool while one*that has a woolly 
face and woolly legs tends toward a 
heavier yield. 

The yolk is always secreted more 
abundantly under high temperature, 
so that warm sheds stimulate its 
production and the growth of a bet- 
ter fibre. 

Sheep have a tendency in the warm 
South not to be heavy yielders of 
wool, so that if the grower wants to 
get a good fleece in the South he 
must certainly breed for it. 

Thousands of acres of hilly South- 
ern land should never be touched by 
a plow, and can hardly be put to 
better use than for sheep grazing. 
The land would be kept from wash- 
ing and the soil would be improved. 

Softness and pliancy of wool are 
usually accompanied by its fineness. 
Wool that feels hard and dry is not 
first-class. Such a condition of the 
wool may be due to poor breeding, 
disease, old age, or abuse. 

The yolk consists principally of 
animal oil and potash which promote 
the growth of the fleece and prevent 
friction. Good feeding, shelter and 
care induce a likeral secretion of 
yolk. Exposure injures the wool by 
diminishing the yolk. 

Neglect or bad exposure, a period 
of sickness or anything else that 
makes a sheep unthrifty or impairs 
its vitality will reduce the length 
and strength of the fibre. A sheep 
that is not well-fed cannot produce 
the best wool or the most of it. 








Fed His Cows on Hay Sandwiches. 


And the Milk Cans Made Their Owner Smile—Seventy Loads of Pea 
and Sorghum Hay From Nine Acres. 


Messrs. Editors: I have just read 
your paper for July 23rd. I like 
your paper very much, though many 
points of difference in soil, climate, 
and crops call for discrimination in 
plans. Have been using peas on my 
farm for more than twenty years 
and always found them profitable in 
themselves and more so in the crop 
of wheat or corn following. 

For hay, I sow peas and sorghum, 
sometimes millet. I sow on my best 
land one-half to two bushels peas 


and one-half bushel sorghum. If 
the ground is thoroughly worked 
and pulverized, plowed deep, and 


seed put in ground carefully, no crop 
will exceed it in amount of product 
and few in quality. 

I cut it down and leave it untouch- 
ed, rain or dry, till ready to haul. 





| 


| 


I can show them a crop now growing 
in an adjoining field that looks 
mighty like the last year’s crop. This 
was sowed after wheat also, but 
only 20 bushels this year. I used 
no fertilizer with the peas, but the 
ground was well manured from my 


cows last winter on the wheat. How 
high does it grow? Five to seven 
or eight feet—peas and sorghum 


both and the peas are the common 
Whippoorwills. They do not run, 
just climb to the top of the mass. 
. EAST: TENN. 
Loudon Co., Tenn. 





Killing Fleas. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
what to do for fleas in my barnyard. 
They are so thick and bite the 


Before this I have my straw shed|™ules’ legs so they can hardly stand 


ready with a foot of straw on one 
side, and as the wagons are unload- 
ed I spread and cover with another 
foot of straw. If no rain or dew is 
taken with the hay and eare be 
taken to put plenty of straw between 
the loads of hay, there will be no 


| 
| 


| 





still long enough to eat. 
run them out? 
M. B. CURRIE, JR. 


Will goats 


Editorial Answer: I cannot say 
whether goats will run them out, but 
my experience leads me to believe 


trouble to keep it. I am in the dairy | that sheep will. We never kept 
business and as long as my cows can|enough goats to give them a fair 
reach these sandwiches of hay and|test on clearing a large barnyard of 


straw my milk cans make me smile. | fleas. 


The litter all about might be 


I would say that I got seventy loads! sprinkled with coal oil, using a very 


| 


of fine hay off of nine acres, but am| fine spray so as to make the oil go as 
a stranger to your pages and readers | far as possible. The treatment would 


and don’t 


want to destroy all the| have to be repeated once or more, as 
;chance I have of getting into print; |it could hardly be expected to kill 


big two-horse loads they were, and all the fleas at one treatment, to say 
sowed after thirty bushels of wheat | nothing of others hatching. A solu- 


per acre had been taken off the land. 





tion of carbolic acid might be substi- 


If there are any doubting Thomases, ‘tuted for the coal oil if desired. 
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Scrub Hog 285 Pounds, Pure Blood 505 
Pounds. 





Such is the Record Which Two Hogs 
ment Made for Mr. Jones—Why 
Time With Scrubs? 


Messrs. Editors: The question 
why Southern farmers. will raise | 
hogs and care so little what kind, | 
is a puzzling one, after the object 
lessons at fairs, the teachings of 
farm journals, and experiment sta- 
tion tests, all of which prove the 
fact that a pure blood animal, while 
consuming no: more food, will put 
on almost as much again flesh in a 
given number of days of its life as 
a scrub, and that its flesh is of the 
most valuable kind. They have been 
for years bred up to a high standard 
and the most desirable form, filling 
the pork barrel in the shortest time 
being the ultimate object. After 
several years’ observation, I will 
here give the four main reasons 
formers are so slow to take hold of 
a thing so evidently to their advant- 
age; and state a proof by actual 
test on a Southern cotton farm, that 
any prejudice against or to doubt 
the great superiority in profit of 
registered hogs over scrubs is a se- 
rious mistake. 

a2 

The first reason some hesitate is, 
they doubt the good in any hog with 
the scant feed and lax care they 
give a hog; but this need not be a 
real cause. They have hogs. Just 
prepare a small grass lot, give them 
the run of the horse lot, and feed a 
little grain at night. The second 
reason is, the imagined high prices 
asked for pure bloods; but to this 
I will say, $10 is about the price 
asked for a first quality pig twelve 
or fourteen weeks old. And it is 
reasonable when we consider the 
breeder is keeping ten to twenty 
old, 400 to 600 pound sows and two 
boars 365 days in the year, feeding 
at a fearful clip to get a litter up to 
standard size to age for you, and 
not more than half the litter will do 








of Same Age Under Same Treat- 
do Southern Farmers Waste Their 


for breeders. Besides, there are 
other heavy expenses. Third reason: 
The scarcity of grain and other feeds, 
pasture, etc., on the average cotton 
farm and the high cost of producing 
a pound of pork; but because it is 
so much better than you can buy, 
you will continue to raise it. So, 
make preparation, have better hogs, 
much fewer hogs, and treat them 
better. Fourth reason: ‘‘Have tried 
fine hogs and disappointed with 
them.’”’ You have no right to judge 
them by your neighbor’s failure. 
Try them yourself. Buy at a fair 
price from an experienced breeder, 
rather than to accept one free from a 
friend for breeding. The one you 
receive as a gift will most likely be 
inbred and his offspring scrubby. 
You have nothing good to expect 
from breeding to a common or grade 
male, Life is too short. 


& 


Now for my feed test: I selected 
a good pure blood and bought an 
extra good scrub, both males, and 
farrowed the same day in February. 
They were treated and fed alike, all 
they would eat, until twelve months 
and five days old, when their gross 
weigths were—the scrub, 285 
pounds; the pure blood, 505 pounds. 
This pure bred pig was a_ Poland 
China born and raised on my place. 
There are other good breeds, but I 
breed Poland Chinas because more 
people want to buy this kind. Be- 
cause money is high is no reason 
you should put off buying your start. 
You might. as well say, “I will fer- 
tilize that thin piece of land when 
I get able,’ and continue to plant it 
thin. Yours, not only for self-inter- 
est, but for the good of our whole 
Southland. T. U. JONES. 

Orrville, Ala. 








Feeding Beef Cattle from the Silo. 


Is it Profitable for the Southern Far 
ures on the Subject in An 


2 
a 


From a reader in trucking sec- 
tion comes the following: “I have 
twenty acres of corn from which I 
expect to sell roasting ears, but am 
unable to make any use of the stalks. 
Would it be profitable to silo these 
stalks and feed to beef cattle, sup- 
plementing the silage with cottonseed 
meal, as I am already using the meal 
as a fertilizer direct?” 

Let us see what figures will make 
out of this problem. Good heavy 
corn stalks in this reader’s territory 
should produce around eight tons of 
silage per acre, or 160 tons from his 
field. A 160-ton silo would cost $160, 
and should last ten years or more. 
The 160 tons of silage would feed 66 
two-year-old steers for a _ period 
of four months, allowing forty 
pounds each per day Using the corn 
harvester we have cut and siloed a 
great many hundred tons of feed at 
around $4.45 per acre (when the 
corn made eight tons) everything 
hired at the going price. At this 
rate our twenty acres would cost us | 
$89 to harvest. The interest on cost | 
of silo, $160, would amount to $9.60, | 
and a charge of 10 per cent on cost) 
of silo for depreciation in value| 
would of course, amount to $16. So| 
our 160 tons of silage would be put’ 
up at a yearly cost of $89 plus $9.60 
plus $16. Total, $114.60. Thus we! 
see the cost of the silage for our| 





mer?—Here are Some Facts and Fig- 
swer to a Coriespondent. 


sixty-six steers for their four months’ 
feed would amount to about $1.73 
per head. 

The steers should consume during 
the 120 days an average of around 
six pounds per day of cottonseed 
meal, which, at a cost of $160 per 
hundred would amount to $10.80 per 
head. About $1 worth of corn stover 
or crab grass hay should be fed to 
each steer along with the silage and 
cottonseed meal. This brings the 
cost of feeding the steer down where 
we can look at it, and we find he has 
consumed $13.53 worth of products. 

Good fair quality (two-year-old) 
feeding steers should weigh around 
900 pounds, and _ should be pur- 
chased at close to four cents per 
pound. Fed on the above ration, 
good cattle should gain around two 
and one-half pounds per day for 
one hundred and twenty days. At 
the end of the feeding period, weigh- 
ing around 1,200 pounds’ each. 
they should sell on a good market at 
$5.50. The cost of marketing would 
be about 50 cents per hundred, so 
the feeder should be able to figure 
on $1 per hundred between the pur- 
chase and selling price. This makes 
$9 increased value of the original 
weight of steer, and $15 for the in- 
crease of weight (300 pounds), a to- 
talg ain of $24 per steer. Deducting 





from this the 


feed bill of $13.53 





leaves us the net profit of $10.47 per 
each steer, or $628.20 to pay the 
farmer for his corn stalks which he 
had previously been throwing away. 
We give him the $6.50 worth of 
manure to pay him for doing the 
feeding and hauling the manure on- 
to the land. 

Now, my friends, can you not see 
that I am right when advocating the 
feeding of good beef cattle in the 
South by the use of the silo? It 
looks to me as if a man was simply 
“burying his talent’? to use good 
feeds for fertilizer direct, when by 
the use of a little brains and energy 
he could secure both the feed and ma- 
nurial value of these products. The 
labor of feeding the above lot of 
steers would not amount to a cenr 
more than $120, and the feeder may 
pocket a profit of $628.20 in cash 
and $650 worth of manure. While 
by the old method of sowing the cot- 
tonseed meal and plowing under the 
corn stalks he secures only about 
$750 worth of plant food. 

Put your minds to work on this 
problem, you Southern corn graw- 
ers, A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Editorial Comment: It may be 
observed that Mr. French’s estimate, 
in one respect at least, is more than 
generous to the expense side of his 
calculation. Reference is here made 
to his concession of the manure from 
these sixty-six steers for four 
months in compensation for the la- 
bor of feeding them and of hauling 
out the manure to the fields. His 
estimate of its value at $650 allows 
a labor compensation of more than 
$160 a month, which certainly ap- 
pears to be a generous allowance for 
this item. But is the manure worth 
$650? The answer to this question 
will bring us directly to the point 
which is the real object of this note. 
It may be fairly reasoned that the 
manure is worth that amount, and 
more. For consider that the inquirer 
says he wishes to supplement the 
silage “with cottonseed meal, as I 
am already using the meal as a fer- 
tilizer direct.’”” The amount of meal 
allowed for each steer in the feeding 
was $10.80, or $712.80 for the en- 
tire lot. Now as this meal, bought 
for a direct fertilizer, is merely bor- 
vowed by the steers and returned in 
the manure with its fertilizing value 
practically unimpaired, it would not 
be far amiss to omit charging it to 
the feed account. But if it is charged, 
its value in the manure would prac- 
tically be the same as before it was 
fed, or $712.89 for this element 
alone. If then the other elements 
of the manure would be sufficient 
compensation for the labor of feed- 
ing and hauling, this sum of $712.80 
might be either withheld from the 
expense side or added to the profit 
side of the account. Of course, if 
the inquirer does not use so large 
an amount of cottonseed meal as a 
direct fertilizer, this reasoning would 
apply only to the amount actually 
intended for such use. 


Work Horse. 





Vacation for the 


The Postoffice Department’s an- 
nouncement that it is going to give 
its horses a summer vacation seems 
to have attracted wide attention. The 
idea has appealed to some as funny, 
to others as sensible and practicable, 
to others as humane but sentimental, 
to still others as being too ridiculous 
for anything. Think of a mere ani- 
mal, a beast of burden, going on a 
vacation! A pet dog might wear a 
collar or a satin shirt or a pair of 
pantaloons—but a vacation for a 
horse! Absurd! 

Why shouldn’t the _ horses that 
work in the city have a vacation as 
well as the men who work in the 





EXCLUSIVE 






EASE OF OPERATION 


Lest you forget, we review the 
four previous exclusive advantages 
we have mentioned. 


No.1. The light, Suspended 
Bowl. 

No. 2. The Low Supply Tank. 

No.3. The Perfect Self-Oiling 
arrangement. 

No.4. Ease of Cleaning, 3 min- 
utes to wash the 3-piece, light Tubu- 
lar Bowl. 

_ No.5. Now, we come to another 
important and a 


exclusive ad- 
vantage in favor 
of the Tubular. 
Having so many 
less parts, and 
what few it has, 
being of the 
simplest con- 
struction, means 
less wei 
turn an 
friction. 





_ Let your wife test the easy run- 
ning Tubular incomparison toothers, 
and see what she says. Remember 
we've been making Tubulars for 
years. That means skill and perfect 
workmanship. 


Write a postal for Catalog No. 
283; it will opem your eyes on separa- 
tor building. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., 








San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill. 








city? Do the men work harder, 
more faithfully, or more steadily? 
Are they exposed to more diverse 
kinds of weather, subjected to worse 
taskmasters, or irked by a red tape 
more binding than harness? Horses, 
like men, have been broken to work, 
which is not their natural state, and 
they must serve. But they are flesh 
and blood, and flesh and blood can 
both wear out and suffer. Even steel 
can be worn away by too long and 
too steady friction. The year-round 
work of the dray horse is as painful, 
as exhausting, as aging upon the 
brute as upon a man. The employer 
sends his clerk on a vacation in or- 
der that the clerk may do more and 
better work for the remainder of the 
year. So the shrewd, humane driver 
of a horse may save both himself 
and the animal by giving it a rest 
when it needs it. 

It is true the idea is new. It is 
not foolish for that. There are many 
employers of animal labor with 
heads too hard to hold sentiment who 
have determined upon the practice of 
giving their animals a vacation in 
the country. It is a paying proposi- 
tion. It lengthens the life of the 
horse and enables him to keep his 
strength renewed. The Postoffice De- 
partment is entitled to respect for its 
stand in the horse’s favor, and from 
the attention its attitude is attract- 
ing it may be assured that other men 
who appreciate the services of the 
faithful horse will follow its course. 
Washington Post. 





The Smithfield Herald very appro- 
priately observes that farmers who 
are in the habit of turning their 
mules and horses over to saw-mill 
men as soon as they quit plowing 
the crops might get an idea from the 
above. 





One acre of alfalfa on rich alluvial 
soil will carry ten hogs during sum- 
mer. The alfalfa and a little corn 
all along and more corn at the finish- 
ing period will make very cheap 
pork. Ten bushels of corn will by 
the aid of the alfalfa make a 200- 
pound hog at eight months of age. 
The worst thing about it is that it 
has not been shown that alfalfa can 
be raised on all types of land. 
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Do You Read Books on Farming? 


Here Are Some Useful Books on Dairying, Trucking and Poultry Raising. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you please 


tell me what books you consider the 


best on the following subjects, also} 


prices, and where I may obtain 
them: Dairying for city market, 
orcharding for city market, trucking 
for city market, raising poultry for 
city market. I value your paper 
highly, but think it might be well to 
have books for reference. 
ZACH GRIFFING. 
Transylvania, La. 


Editorial] Answer: Every person 
who is doing farming in a studious 
way, which is certainly the best way, 
should have reference books on the 
special lines he is interested in; and 
some of the heartiest things that 
have ever come to me from any 
reader of this paper have been 
due to my telling readers where they 
can get bulletins or books that will 
treat some subject more fully than 
is possible in a single article pub- 
lished in a paper. A good bulletin 
or a good book enables one to turn 
quickly to helpful information in 
time of emergency, while the paper 
will from time to time open up new 
lines of thought and of opportunity. 
Bulletins and books and a practical 
agricultural paper make the best 
combination for instruction at home 
while one is putting new ideas into 
practice. 

a 
Dairying. 

It is difficult to say what is the 
best book in many instances, as 
much will depend on the man read- 
ing it and on what he intends to do. 
The following books will certainly 
be among the best in their respect- 
ive lines: ‘First Lessons in Dairy- 
ing,’’ by Prof. Hubert E. Van Nor- 
man, published by Orange Judd Co., 
New York, deals with elementary 
things related to dairying and will 
set many a dairyman right on essen- 
tial matters. 

Another useful book for’. the 
dairyman is ‘‘Dairy Farming,’ by 
Prof. John Michels, whose record of 
clearing $3,000 in nine months on a 
dairy herd of 43 head without pas- 
ture was recently published in this 
paper. The management of the dairy 
herd, how and what to feed, the 
handling of milk and butter, direc- 
tions for correcting numerous dairy 
troubles, several helpful reference 
tables and frequent illustrations are 
among the contents of this valuable 
little 200-page book. It is published 
by the author at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Prof. Kenelm Winslow has a book, 
“The Production of Clean Milk,’’ 
published by William R. Jenkins 
Co., New York, that covers the sub- 
ject of dairying thoroughly. It han- 
dles many phases of the subject, 
from feeding for milk to delivering 
it to the city customer. Its infor- 
mation is brought down to date, dis- 
cussing the milking machine, for in- 
stance, and describing and illustrat- 
ing manipulation of the udder. It 
also illustrates and describes how 
milk can be quickly cooled at small 
cost, and shows how much of the 
heat can be extracted from the milk 
before ice is used, if ice is made use 
of. Good ventilation for cow barns 
is described and illustrated. Such 
problems as stringy milk and how 
to prevent it, how to keep dirt out 
of the milk, how to control harmful 
bacteria and how to get the aid of 
helpful bacteria are discussed. Even 
the special value of clean milk for 
feeding babies is handled. It is the 
kind of book that will put the dairy- 
man on the high road to success and 
show him many little things that 





jhe can improve at small cost and 
|with great gain. 

| a 

Horticulture. 


Professor Bailey’s books on horti- 
culture are unsurpassed, and there 
are several of them. They are pub- 
lished by the McMillan Co., of New 
York. It will be best to ask the 
publishers for printed matter, so 
that a selection can be made accord- 
ing to one’s needs. Each of Bailey’s 
books deals with some special line of 
horticulture. Prof. S. T. Maynard 
prepared a little book called ‘‘The 
Practical Fruit Grower,” published 
by the Phelps Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass., that deals with 
many kinds of fruit raising in a 
brief way; and this is an inexpen- 
sive book, being im paper covers. 
“The Southern Gardner’s Practical 
Manual,’”’ by Prof. J. S. Newman. 
Clemson College, S. C., is very help- 
ful for Southern conditions. Profes- 
sor Bailey, previously mentioned, 
has books on vegetables, also, which 
are good. 

& 
Poultry. 

Raising poultry for market is so 
wide a subject that different sub- 
jects are treated separately usually, 
as egg farms, broilers, ducks, ca- 
pons, etc. The Reliable Poultry 
Journal Co., Quincy, Ill., has a large 
list of poultry books, and it will be 
best to ask for printed matter from 
them for making a selection suitable 
to one’s needs, whether the subject 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 

















Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell 
ing into, 





you how. Worth look- 














FOR SALE! 


One thousand bushels North Carolina Seed 
Rye at $1.25 per bushel, and one thousand bush- 
els Appler Oats at 80 cents per bushel, all f. o. b. 
Hickory. Send us your orders. 


HICKORY SEED CO., 


HICKORY, N. O. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than 81. 




















is artificial incubation or any of the 
subjects mentioned. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
has good bulletins on all the general 
topics named herein, from dairying 
to poultry raising; and state experi- 
ment stations will often be able to 
supply other bulletins if one’s wants 
are made known to his station. 

The editors do not have these bul- 
letins for distribution or the books 
for sale and will not receive money 
for them. Write the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington or the 
State Experiment Station for bulle- 
tins, and for the books address the 
publishers named and at the post- 
offices specified. 





Accept my thanks for your efforts 
which have made The Progressive 
Farmer the best paper of its kind 
that reaches the farmers of North 
Carolina. C. H. Hamilton, David- 
son Co., N. C. 








STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


“THE DEVIL OF TO-DAY.” 


His work in the Home, Church, Society, Bus- 
iness, Politics and every walk of life. A book 
portraying the grave dangers found in all con- 
ditions of life. Pitfalls and methods of es- 
caping them. A warning note to save young 
men and women from wreck and ruin. This 
great work contains more than 500 pages. A 
single copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of the price, $1.25. We want agents to 
sell the above book with a full line of standard 
subscription books, Red Letter Family and 
Teacher’s Bibles. Catalog willbe sent free. 
This is yourjopportunity to make money. Write 
to-day. 





MENTION THIS PAPER. 


PHILLIPS-BOYD PUBLISHING CO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, July 24, 1908. 
Cotton, best grades ____...-___-.._ 11 
Off grades ™% 











to 9% 





NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 











The prices are strictly wholesale (not jot: 
lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 
= Sales: 1“ 

ancy BY44to 8 
SGRIGELY PING cocccseescccsencs 8, FO ase 
Prime 24 3 
Machine picked. .........__._. to 3% 
Bunch 8% to 

95 to 


Spanish peanuts. 








CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, 8. C., July 24, 1908. 



























































D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed.._._____. 9 | 
D. 8. Bellies, packed 94 
DS SS Gt ses ac ss ete scm 7t0 7% 
Butter- Creamery ----.- apse 27 
Hams—Choice,as to size and brand 18x 
Lard—Pure—Tierces ‘cm@necaas, 10%0:107 
PORE TREE vnsdccccees- caccue $2 00 
Meal, Common 2 00 
HAY —TiMOt hy ccccccncaneccccns. um 1 10 
Grain—Corn, white -........__.. 93 
Corn, mixed 92 
Oats—Clipped white.---------_- ade 70 
)b {a 68 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 8 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds .._... $1 50 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ___. 1 60 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds ._... 110 
Middlings, per 100 —- ae 1 60 
Hulls, per 1 | - 65 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushe 45 
Cotton Ties—Pieced ._....... ...... 80 
Rebundled 80 
Bagging i pound ee 
ag: —2 pounds 
Flewr—bpring wheat patent ._.__$5'50 to5 “a 
Patent 5 00 toBb 25 
Straight 4560 to5 2 
Choice 400 to4 2% 
ae AGENTS 
il WANTED 
W\\ Ladies, 
At Boys or 
\ (4 7 Men. 
if WHF 
Aull #16 0 
% ih, 4, 
‘¢ py week. 
Naf fal SAFETY 
a LAMP 
FILLER. 
It’sa 
Fine 
Seller. 
Sample 
by mail 
25c. 
L. MEDLIN, 
MONROE, N.C. 
Enclose 2c 
stamp forin- 
structions. 





| Seedsmen, : Richmond, Va. 





FT | 
Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil Improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good hay crop. 


CRIMSON CLOVER will in- 
crease the productiveness of the 
land more than twenty times as 
much as the same amount spent in 
commercial fertilizers. be 
sown by itself or at the last work- 
ing of corn, cotton or other culti- 
vated crops. 


Wood's Trade Mark Crimson 
Clover Seed is the best quality 
obtainable, of tested germination, 
and free from impurities and objec- 
tionable weed seeds. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices and information 
about Crimson Clover and 
other Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
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GOIL SPRING FENGE| 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
‘,en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest manufac- 
turers prices on 30 Da: 
4 Trial, freight prepaid. 100 e 
Catal and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN SROS., 
Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


eee 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY ExX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 
Portsmouth, eee 
Jackson Springs, N. C., 
Wilmington, - 
Lincolnton, N. C., 
Lenoir, N. C,, - 
Blowing Rock, N. C., xX 
Chimney Rock, N.C., - - 8. 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

Vor further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
C. H, GATTIS, T. P. A., 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, N. 


goon gre co R 
SSRSSS 











Re-cleaned Peas $2 to $2.25 per bu, Govern- 
ment test showing 98 per cent germinating. One 
each Rockisland, Chattanooga and Avery Disc 
Plows, a Shredder, Railway Horse power. all 
good as new for service. Angora Goats, Essex 
and Large Improved Yorkshire Pigs. J. E. 
Coulter, Connellys Springs, N.C, 





For Sale—S. C. Reds, 


Rhode Island Whites. 
Cherryville, N. C. 


S.C. R. I. REDS FOR SALE 


Very fine grown fowls $1.50 each; half grown 
$1.00 each. 


MRS. H. P. McPHERSON, 
Red, Feather Poultry, Yards, 


CAMERON, N.C, 


Silver Wyandottes, 
Write W. H. Long, 














THE BENTHAL PEA NUT PICKER 








WE can furnish you with 
three styles of pickers, 
one operated by horse pow- 
er, and the other two for en- 
gine power, differing in size 
and capacity. 
These pickers are for either 
Virginia or Spanish pea nuts, 
Write us for catalogue and 
prices. 


Bailey Supply Co. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
C. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 


J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROxBORO 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
C. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT BAINES 





The New President Makes Sugges- 
tion of Plans for Still Further 
Building Up the Association. 


To the Rural Carriers of North Car- 
olina—Greeting: 


Having been chosen president of 
your Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, I thank you all for the honor 
and promise my best efforts for the 
welfare of the Association for the 
coming year. But bear in mind, my 
efforts will have been in vain unless 
you give me your hearty support, 
and the way to do that is, if you are 
not already a member of some Asso- 
ciation, join at once and let’s see if 
we can’t double our membership by 
our next annual meeting. This can 
be done if each carrier will get busy 
and do his part. The State officers 
will give you all desired informa- 
tion. 

While our meeting at Wilmington 
was an entire success and by all odds 
the best we have had yet, we shall 
strive hard to make our next meet- 
ing. at Charlotte a record-breaker; 
and it can be done if we all do our 
duty. The Progressive Farmer, one 
of the best agricultural papers in the 
United States and the most widely 
circulated farm paper, not only in 
North Carolina, but in the South, 
was again adopted as our State or- 
gan and the editor has promised, as 
I understand, to give generous space 
for all letters of carriers and will 
also carry a directory of the State 
officers. Now it is up to you, brother 
carriers, to do your part. 

As organizing county Associations 
is the most important work now to be 
pushed, I shall take up the work of 
appointing district organizers at an 
early date; and, as our constitution 
provides no pay for these officials, 
and as no pay means no work, or 
not much at least, I shall submit to 
the Executive Board plans by which 
those who work for the Association 
can be paid for their service. If 
this is done we can reasonably ex- 
pect to make a better showing in 
the near future. I hope every dis- 
trict organizer for last year will re- 
port to me at once and tell what 
progress he has made and what are 
the prospects in his district. I de- 
sire to get this report before making 
appointments. Please let me hear 
from you. I am, 

Yours for work, 
Cc. H. BAINES, 
President N. C. R. L. C. Association. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR 
RURAL OARRIERS. 





Answers by Hon, E. H. Hathaway 
to Question Box Queries at Wil- 
mington Meeting. 


Question 1. When parties receive 
mail jointly in box and owner of box 
moves and carries box with him, how 
long ean they be served without box? 

Answer: 


Notify Department. Six- 








ty days will be given for parties to 
get box. 


2. If a route is weak, can the 
carrier ask his patrons to take more 
papers and suggest several papers to 
select from. 

Answer: Yes. 

3. Are we allowed to carry a 
package of merchandise weighing 
over four pounds for a patron of 
our route without postage? 

Answer: Yes. See Instructions. 


4. Suppose that a sub-carrier 
takes the place of a regular on Fri- 
day July 8rd (4th being the holi- 
day), the regular being at Wilming- 
ton, or elsewhere, which is entitled 
to per diem on Sunday? 

Answer: Sub gets pay for days of 
actual service. 


5. When a substitute renders him- 
self disagreeable to the carrier and 
sometimes will not take carrier’s 
place, could not the carrier make a 
selection of a new sub? 

Answer: Such matters should be 
brought before his postmaster, who 
will take it up with Department that 
acts on the common-sense principle: 
that the dog wags the tail and not 
the tail wags the dog. 





6. Is there any law prohibiting a 
substitute carrier from carrying pas- 
sengers? 

Answer: Yes, substitutes and car- 
riers are one and the same; so re- 
garded by the Department. 





7. Are R. F. D. patrons required 
to keep locks to their boxes? 
Answer: No it is optional with 
them. 
8. How many days leave of ab- 
sence without pay can a carrier take 
at one time, and when may he take 
said leave? 
Answer: 





See Instructions. 


9. When a carrier finds mail in 
a box, placed there by a patron, 
with a cancelled stamp on it, what 
is his duty to do with such mail? 

Answer: Carry it to his post- 
master. 


10. Suppose a patron presents to 
carrier a package for dispatch, ad- 
dressed to a party on the route in 
front of him, how is he to know the 
proper amount of postage to put on 
the package? 

Answer: Carrier will 
weight on his best judgment, 


estimate 


11. Where the postmaster tells 
the carrier they object to his sub- 
stitute, what disposition must the 
carrier do about a sub.? 

Answer: If there are any really 
good grounds for objections, the 
postmaster will confer with Depart- 
ment. ; 

12. In case a regular carrier is 
off duty on the day preceding a holi- 
day and the day following the holi- 
day is Sunday, who receives pay for 
the holiday and the Sunday? If the 
carrier is off on vacation on the day 
preceding the holiday, will the holi- 
day be counted as vacation too? 

Answer: No. Sub gets pay in 
that instance only for actual service. 





13. When a carrier has to cross 
ferry 160 yards wide, and is belated 
by the transfer being on off side,— 
conditions that cannot be avoided,— 
should the postmaster inform the 
Department of an occasional late ar- 
rival? 

Answer: No; the Department does 
not expect impossibilities. Carrier 
will make proper entries under head 
of “remarks.” 


14. Should a carrier drive through 
severe thunder storms and wind 


storms? Should imperil lives of 
himself, horse, and mail? 
Answer: No; the Postoffice De- 


partment exercises common gense in 
all matters. Self-preservation, being 
first law of nature, and the protec- 
tion of the United States mail are 
first considerations. 


15. Can a carrier deliver a hus- 
band’s registered mail to his wife in 
his absence? 


Answer: No. See Instructions. 
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“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
_ a a 


r DIETZ 


\ LANTERNS J 
NS pe 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor« 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 














PIONEERS AND LEADERS 





A. MAGAZINE 


! FREE 


Send no mone Just 
What do you name and address an 
will send you a co OPy of o 


new Magazine full of inter: 
want to know esting articles and oi lat 


tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you r 
id where you may be. If you are 


Sosicenr with your present 
. n|POSition; if you want to move 
Where do ou to a new section of the coun. 


ry; if you have toe 
want to go sed or if you want to 
you nd just what you 
want to know about it in its 
? helpful pages and it wont cog+ 


Do you want ed that you mention what 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm|srs searching for and in what 


state you wish tolocate. Just 


i teil us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
i formation. If you want to 


buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
to another state or city, write 
at once and tell us what you 
want and where you want it 
and let us send you FREE 

our ~~ Magazine. Ad 
dress onard Darbyshire, 


Ask us. 
It costs you 





















Warranted best Force Feed 
FertNizer Drill made 








SPANGLER 


uperior to other drills. 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grainor fer tilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. 
side gear to break. 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to 
satisfaction in every respect. W 
will tell you more about this great 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 


inc., Depi.go Rochester. N.Y. 
LOW DOWN GRAIN 


AND FERTILIZER DRI LL 


It islightin weight and draft; bas 


Being low in frame, it is easy 
Has no cogs nor 
Farmers can make no mistake when nd 







rite for free catalogue, w ich 
drill, 








HOW ABOUT YOUR 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 


to pomeaey-nve per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and ar at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers ont 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw ‘mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they comefrom 


the gin. 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 


ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











Money Made by Every Member of the Family 








POINT OF REAL 


OUR CANNERS EXCEL IN a 


Using the Improved Raney Canning Outfits. 


VALUE. 








No rural home can afford to be without one of Our Canners. 
easy. and we tell you how to put up the finest class of canned goods in the world. You can 
use themin your home or sell them on the market for the highest prices. 

We sell all sizes, prices from $5.00 up. Also cans, labels and everything used ye the can- 
ning business. Send for our catalog and learn all particulars. 


The,.Raney,Canner Company, -:- 


The work is pleasant and 


Chapel Hill, N. C- 











sells the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Pony Vehicles and W agons. 
$7.49 as an advertisement. 


GUARANTEED 





Write today for our Beautiful 86 page Catalog. 












BUGGY C0. 


RY 





Station 6 





Every Golden Eagle Vehicle is 


to give satisfaction, and is covered by our binding guarantee. 
It shows actual 
-hotographs and complete 
scriptions and much valuable in- 
formation toevery Buggy user. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 


Sa 158Edgewood Ave, 
(0): Ne, ie ~~] Atlante, Ga. 
5 KH 


THE BUGGY a Ves g c 


Who is alert to his own interest buys direct from the factory who 
We operate the only 
Buggy factory in the South selling direct to the user, and can save 
you from $20.00 to $40,00 on Buggies, Runabouts, Surreys, Phaetons, 
We sell a genuine $12.50 Harness for 









de- 














VIRGINIA 


farms. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., 





FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on oe: ot 


Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


No better 
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| not notice that such shells differ 
Where to Buy Poul- w THE POULTRY YARD. wW || much from ordinary ones unless the 
d E tester is used. Reject eggs with 
try an ggs. cracked shells or with shells through 

: Spurs for Poultrymen which light passes readily. 

— . —_———— & 

SE EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15 Irregularity in feeding leads to|to reach the development necessary ; : 
&, trouble regulatiy. lfor winter eggs. In the long run, it will be found 
“Kk for, very gainful to select eggs before 

S.C. White and Brown Leg- rey 


_|incubation begins. In addition to the 
horns, White Wyandottes.| For practical purposes, health and| Unless an egg-eating hen is very 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 


‘ aid given by the tester, one will be 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas| vigor are worth far more than mere valuable, eat her. It is the quickest , 
and C. I. Games. 





aac ti Grieder | way to cure her of her bad habit; able to detect a roughness of shell 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, | §!2© } . |but any hen may eat an egg if she (slightly like spots of sand paper on 
=. oe 01.35 for 18. sie i tobi — Anda it broken ‘|the shell) that usually indicate poor 
age alicia " ; Rats raised right at home do more : * s jhatching power. Eggs of abnormal 
ig hag maeaae ‘ endl og ae ae a ae haoas | Little chicks need plenty of exer- poe ao ee er a ae i no 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C.|prowlers that are ge y fee cise, but they can get it without go- pap oe 4 a Paces rade mage wend 
leew te et ence ew |ing out into the tall wet grass every Hd ; ae ead Gent nf is par 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - ~ e —_ | noes 4 ar, Q ¢ 
a = «$1.00 per 15 |morning. Such wettings should be}. . ce 
Bur Wyandotte luis Ee $1.0 ber 15 As the moulting season approaches | pyojdeq. in experience, one will be able to 
Milk White Guinea Eggs  - - dl. © 


Panis Guess hase $1.00 per 15 | SOUT older birds will require extra | 


Above prices for next sixty days only. Order} good attention and feeding to take 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- them through in fine condition. 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. it 


The larger breeds 


= test eggs well earlier; but there is 
Pullets that were hatched too ac dec 4c a ee ae 
| early are likely to become grown and a ’ 

P hurry. 

| go into a moult, the same as yearl- 

develop more| ing hens, and not start to laying as 


; slowly than the smaller breeds, and early as pullets that were hatched 
FO ee ete Whe Wren: must accordingly be hatched earlier | somewhat later. 
dottes cocks, $2.50 and $3.00; Hens, $1.50 and $2. 


E. P. SCHOLTZ, 20 W. Trade Street, Charlotte, N. C 




















Harness 
with a Pull 





How to Find Out if Eggs Will Hatch. 


POULTRY AT FARMER’S PRICES| Testing Eggs for Fertility—How it is Done and What is to be Gained 


The load will follow 
To make room I offer youre Puta Rock By It. the hore if traces, 
hens, also Barred Rock an te Leghorn y ; — ’ 
pullets at low prices. Messrs. Editors: Will you kindly| Light shelled eggs are more easily ack strap, breeching 
Acme Poultry Farm, Raeford, N. C. 





tell me through your columns how | tested than dark shelled ones. The 
to test eggs upon which a hen is| inexperienced may have some doubt 
SEND A DOLLAR sitting, to tell which are fertile and|at first as to what eggs should be 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST which are not? MRS. N. | saved and what rejected. It is in- 

Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. maces structive to break eggs concerning 
Po ay pga Boren Or ale Pere" | ° Editorial Answer: Poultry supply | which doubt is entertained. If they 
s ai : ; houses sell at small cost a metal | are dropped into water about blood 


chimney to go on an house lamp, so | heat, the blood may be seen dart- 
FOUND! 


made that most of the light will be | ing out through the veins with 
One of the best Commission Houses for you] kept out of the room while strong | each heart beat if the germ is alive at 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 


light rays come out through a special|six or eight days of incubation. A 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 


and lines are kept soft 
and strong with 


EUREKA 


Makes harness strong because it keeps 
it aléve—prevents sweat and wet from 
rotting it—makes it look and wear like 
mew. You ought to use it. 












P | : : Made by 
opening. The eggs to be tested are|practical plan is to mark all eggs 
ee eo ate held before the strong light coming | concerning which doubt is enter- STANDARD OIL Co. 
Hewitt & Company, |inrough this opening. A very prac-|tained at the first testing, so that Uncorporated) 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. | 





tical tester may be made at home, | they may receive special attention at 
however, with very little work. Use/|the second test; but do not omit test- 
WE ARE MAKING AN a box large enough for a lamp to]ing any the second time. Do not 

sit in and not put the top of thejallow the eggs to get too cold when 


Exceptionally Liberal box on fire. Have five sides of the|the test is being made. The atmos- 


box tight, so rays will not come out|phere should not be colder than 

ER to light up the room. The darker |sixty-five degrees if it can be avoid- 
CASH OFF the room is, the easier it will be toj/ed. If many eggs are to be tested 
test the eggs. The sixth side of the|at a time, they may be kept covered 
box may be covered with pasteboard| with a woolen cloth that has been 
see es * 2 I Be een wee. or old oil cloth, anything that will| slightly warmed. A moderate amount 
ed in every county in our territory to help }| keep the light rays from coming|of airing and cooling off will not be 
us push the circulation of The Progressive detrimental in the least, however. 














Farmer up to 100,000. through. Just opposite the flame of 
If you want to know about it, write us. the lamp a hole should be cut in the 


° side last described. Make this hole & 
The Progressive Farmer, 


but little larger than a half dollar. The knack of using the tester will 
Raleigh, N. C. A hole the size of a silver dollar|soon be acquired with persistency, 
would be rather large. and it makes for success. One should 
ut save the time of sitting hens and of 

THE CHEAPEST 


The tester being provided, the|incubators, by testing out eggs that 
poultryman is ready to test the eggs. 


5 cannot hatch. It will sometimes hap- 
M : A NDS Have the room as dark as possible|pen that one hen out of a lot that a 
so that about the only light rays|have been set at the same time can write. 

reaching the eye will come through s ft 














be given fresh eggs, while the eggs Se pace 
In the United States to-day—soil, the egg when held up to the hole|with healthy germs will not be too 
climate, markets, transportation beside the flame. From the sixth to 
facilities, and all considered— 


numerous to be covered by remain- 
the eighth day of incubation eggs|ing hens that were set at the time 


that are developing their life germs|she was originally. Those who op- 
ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. will show somewhere’ within the 


erate more than one incubator may 
shell a central body with irregular|be able in a similar manner to start 
They are the best and most desirable inthe| veins radiating from _ it. 


An egg|one of the machines on a new lot of i 
couatey Sor oe tek Gees eee that has no germ in it will look|eggs. The tester will often show to Silver M 
The South has quick and cheap railaccess to|}clear. Germs that have started to|the experienced that certain eggs are Sale 
the greatest markets in America. = ldevelop but have died will make alunfit for hatching. The air cell.| fi Quem 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West|spot in the egg, whose appearance|almost invariably found in the large 
— South America, the Panama and the will vary. Eggs that may have had 


end, may be so large as to indicate 
The South contributed nearly 700 millions “f}live germs once but which have)that th i i 2 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, S sae See % ore i lars ee 


The South has a mild and healthful climate} Srown stale will have a clouded|bation begins the cell reaches down 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a the 


look, or a spot, and will vary more|more than half an inch from 

gre iety of products than any other part : k ; 

of ae eoumry. excellent school facilities and |Or less in appearance. If in doubt|end of the shell, the likelihood of 
the egg hatching is small. Stale- 


every advantage desired by law-abidingand in-}a; to whether an egg is in condition 

telligent citizens. 
ness may sometimes be detected by 
a clouded appearance of the egg. 


The South has extensive forests, veins of coal,|to hatch, put it back under the hen 
Spots of blood in the egg may also 


deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, ; ‘ 
Sole of clay, and many other minerals and oF aD the incubator with a view of 
metals arriving at a conclusion concerning 
be detected as dark specks, and such 
d incubation. |eggs had better not be used. Some 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. |some germs that may have appear-|shells that do not-appear to be crack- 
Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


The South is in need of more settlers to buy |; , ¢ 
vosunt land, to reibe farm staf and sell it. and it when another test is made about 
of the country for the home-seeker, manu- ed healthy at first test will die be- 


buy wagons, implements, furniture and house-|the fourteenth day of 








ed when not before the tester may 
‘acturer, and business man supplied by fore the second is made. At the|reveal cracks when the tester is , 
second test the germs that are still] used. Occasionally shells will be Amd iron Fences 
M. V. RICHARDS, healthy and developing into young|found that before the light show a RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway| birds will make the eggs so dark|small or a large number of specks Gooper Bros 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad that little light will come through|through which the light passes = i 
WASHINGTON, D. C. to the eye. 


Raleigh, - - - - Bw. C, 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





readily, but the inexperienced will 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 








How to Grow Irish Potatoes in the Fall. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you give me! 
a good fertilizer formula for fall 
Irish potatoes on low black and red 
lands? When is the best time to 
plant a fall crop? I am in Central 
Alabama. - T. J. LETSON. 


Editorial Answer: Planting the 
fall crop when the first crop is dug in 
June, using small potatoes that are 
dug, is one method of getting a fall 
crop. A second method is to do as 
just recommended, except that the 
ground may be heavily mulched with 
straw or leaves after planting. A 
third method is to prepare the land 
thoroughly the first of August, plant 
in deep furrows, cover four to six 
inches, and run a heavy roller over 
the rows. Another method is to 
trench out an area and plant four 
inches deep, first spreading on the 
bottom rich loam one inch deep and 
on this planting the potatoes one 
inch apart. Cover them with three 
inches of mellow soil and over this 
spread chopped straw or shredded 
corn stalks two inches deep. This 
method will keep the soil from bak- 








ing in dry weather. It is best to lo- 
eate the bed in a cool spot. It may 
be north of a large tree or of a high 
fence or building. Keep the bed 
moist, but not wet. When the pota- 
toes have made three or four leaves, 
it is time to plant. If more than one 
shoot has come from a tuber, cut be- 
tween them and plant separately; 
but be careful not to break the 
plants from the tubers. This meth- 
od is troublesome, but it makes a 
sure stand. 

I wish I knew more about what 
fertilizer would be best in this case, 
or knew anybody else who knew; and 
shall suggest a formula for use and 
for trial. Mix 250 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal with 125 of nitrate of soda 
and 500 of acid phosphate, using 500 
pounds of the mixture per acre. For 
future guidance, use half this amount 
on a few rows, and use no fertilizer 
on others, this year. Watch the re- 
sults closely, and weigh or measure 
out each row by itself carefully. The 
appearance of the vines may be de- 
ceptive from the standpoint of the 
tubers produced. Weighing or meas- 
ing with care is a safe way. 








How to Farm Without Liens or 
Mortgages. 


A Mississippi Veteran Seventy Years Old Gives Some Good Rules for 


Sd@tcessful 


Messrs. Editors: I have been 
smoked out of my winks by some ar- 
ticles recently appearing in your pa- 
per, in reply to which I wish to say 
a few words. When you advocate 
raising more corn, I think, in a sense, 
the key-note has been struck. 


Don’t Stake Everything on One 
Crop. 

How any man can think of being 
free and independent as a strictly 
cotton farmer, I can’t see. It seems 
to me that such a curse will bring 
almost any farmer into bondage. He 
would not know in spring what it 
would cost him for feed to keep his 
stock on during the year, neither 
would he know what his cotton— 
should he make a good crop—would 
be worth. Cotton may be low, what 
he has to buy may be high. Don’t 
you think he is running a big risk? 
Can any one tell me why corn made 
at home is not worth as much to him 
to feed when it will not bring more 
than forty cents per bushel as if he 
had to pay one dollar per bushel? 


Old Soldier Seventy Years Old, But 
Never Gave a Mortgage. 

As to the hog problem, I know we 
can make our own meat; and, be- 
sides, we can have good lard made 
at home to make good biscuit. When 
we have to depend on the market, we 
may not get what is good. I only 
claim to be a back number, an old 
Confederate soldier in my seventieth 
year, of course in my dotage; but I 
still remember some things that can 
be done. I have never been an all- 
cotton planter; but farm on a small 
Beale, raising my meat, corn, cows, 
horses and mules, some goats and 
sheep; never made a mortgage in my 
life, and have said I would make one 





Farming. 


order to succeed. Let me tell you, 
brother farmer, you must not depend 
on other men to bring success to 
your business. 


The Farmers’ Union and Cotton. 


A few words in regard to the Far- 
mers’ Union: Keep out of debt, and 
yours will be success. Your princi- 
ples are about right, as I understand 
them, if you will make at home the 
principal part of what you need. But 
I can’t see how you can expect to 
succeed and still plant cotton to pay 
indebtedness on ‘said crop. Don’t 
you suppose the speculator and man- 
ufacturer have as much sense as we 
farmers have? Would you, brother 
farmer, pay fifteen cents for cotton 
when you could get it at ten or 
twelve? Would that be business? 
Say? : 

I am not connected with the Far- 
mers’ Union, but I think I practice 
what you advocate in principle. I 
am one who holds some little cotton 
every year. But some will say that 
“You are able to do your way.’ Do 
you know how came me able to do 
so? Simply by doing as I have tried 
to show you, raise as nearly as pos- 
sible what is needed at home. 


Can any man make you give a 
lien on what you have if you have 
plenty of everything at home? I 
know that you can do what I do, if 
you will put your mind in that direc- 
tion; but it takes more than a mere 
desire to do these things. Do you go 
to town without making an effort to 
do so? As I did not intend to write 
so much, I will close, though I have 
not told half that I think I see in 
our agricultural field. 


“BACK NUMBER.” 





crop on bread and water before I| 


would secure a man for his money 


and let him say what I and my family | due to his being in his dotage, as he 
Getting yourself in a|intimates, it,would be a blessing if 


shall have. 


condition so he can say that is pretty | many 
But I have | dotage. 
made a success in managing a small| gested 


tough, don’t you think? 


business and a small farm. 


I will|South is a very recent thing; but 
say that my opinion is that each man/|this letter, and a number of others 
must have some plan of his own in|of recent date from men whose days 


Editorial Comment: If such farm- 
|ing*as “Back Number” advocates is 


other farmers were in their 
We sometimes see it sug- 
that good farming in the 


The 


Temper 
of a 


Fork 


Try the temper of a Keen 
Kutter Fork—spring it, 
twist it, pry withit. After 
you’ve tried it you’ll be 


willing to work with it. 








farm tools-don’t break—each has a fine oil temper which 
makes it withstand strain and keep a good edge or point. 
The Keen Kutter trade-mark covers Forks, Hoes, Rakes, 
Scythes, etc. as well as all bench tools—Axes, Hammers, 
Saws, Planes, Adzes, Chisels, Augers, Bits,Braces, Gimlets, 
Bevels, Squares, Drawknives, Gouges, etc. 


If not with your dealer, write us. 


“ The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’—E. C. Simmons, 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A, 
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of butter fat from the milk. You 

can’t get it by hand skimming. 

. You will have fresh, warm, sweet 
skim-milk for calves and pigs—a most 
excellent feed. When you skim by hand, 
the milk is cold and stale. 


It saves work. You have no idea how 


T enables you to get every particle 


much drudgery a cream harvester will 
save if you have never used one. 

You want your dairy products to be of 
the highest grade. Everywhere it is the 
cream harvester users who make the 


prize products. That’s another good 
reason why you should use one. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany of America offers you a choice of 
two of the best machines manufactured. 

The Bluebell, a gear drive machine 
and the Dairymaid, a chain drive ma 
chine, are both simple, clean skimmers 


easy running, easily cleaned and are 
built to cause the least possible trouble 
in operation. 

You should be satisfied with nothing 
but the best separator youcan buy. The 
I. H. C. cream harvesters are designed 
and manufactured to be as nearly per- 
fect working machines as possible. 

Both have stood the hardest tests 
ever given any cream separator. Every 
machine is given a thorough factory test 
before it goes out. There is no possi- 
bility of your getting anI, H. C. cream 
harvester that is not right working. 

International local agents can supply 
you with catalogs, hangers anf full par- 
ticulars Call and take the matter up 
with them, or write the Home Office. 
You will be interested in seeing a copy 
of booklet on the ‘‘Development of the 
Cream Separator” which will be mailed 
on request. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago,U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 
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urBigNew1908CATALOG 


Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes and 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 
urreys, Wagons and Harnessever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 

direct from factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to50 per ct. 


a Guaranteed3Yrs.30Daufreelrial 


(Ses 


A 
AeA 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. Send for it now, itis 


is FREE. 
MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 








go gack far before the war, show 
that when the land-owners resided 
on their plantations and really man- 
aged their plantation work good far- 
ming was done. The old-timers, 
ranging from. sixty to eighty-five 
years of age, in a large proporticn of 
instance offer as sane and practical 
advice on general farm work as the 
most learned specialists on farming; 


and practice what they preach. The 
eager, ambitious younger generation 
put energy in their work and a readi- 
ness to adapt themselves to condi- 
tions, and are always heard from 
with pleasure; but the old fellows 
have the ripe experience of many 
years, and should let themselves be 
heard from before they pass over to 





the other side. 
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Beyond the Blue Ridge lies It interested in the higher education in 


. inf 
The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- Klindworth Conservatory of Music * Music, also Modern Languages, write for 

MARS HII I ‘ ( O] LEG tution in Western North Carolina. circulars and terms. ‘‘Klindworth”’ offers the best facilities at reasonable rates. 
9 364 Students. 8 States and Mexico. Home-like surroundings. Splendid location. Superior faculty. Address the Director 


Invigorating climate. Delightful KURT MUELLER, 15 Forrest Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
schoolspirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 


$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 


See our catalogue and ‘College Quarterly,”” Address as 
e e 7 
R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. Cai Lfuainassllege 

= , Na, 
"SE a (INCORPORATED) 
oe > ‘ Capital Stock $30,000.00. 
Ron ‘ RALEIGHNC Has a liberal proposition forall who enter before August 15, Stop talking panic—get busy in 
“we 

e ay decane of Music; complete Schools of An. Expression. Pedagogy. a graduates exceeds supply, Catalogue free. Address KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
pry Physical Culture. etc. A fine Preparatory Departmen under specia) instructors. Large park-hke Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N. C. 

2 \y i 


campus noted for its beauty. Health record unsurpassed It will pay you to look «to ste edvantages De i ee ae ron 
before deciding where to send your daughter Catalog on application. 


1837, GUILFORD COLLEGE  !908 
INSTITUTE a FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


A High-grade ee 2 School, ’ Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. Departments 
with Business College and ‘4 in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 
Normal Departments. Pre- #4] and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
pares for the Professions, for m@ electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 
Business, for Life. Diplomas ee sae in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 

: i : ; or catalog address 
honored by Leading Colleges . . 
and Universities, North and 5 i: Oa HOBBS, President, 
South. Fifty-seventh year : 
begins Sept. 1. For beautiful g@ Guilford College, os =: North Carolina. 


— | Catalogue, Address, 
J. A. & M. H. HOLT, OAK RIDGE, N. C., 




















‘deal H Schoo) for Girls and Young Women. Advaneed collegiate courses, pursuit of a modern business education and life will assume a pleasing aspect. Demand for 
e idea) jome — a 


le 




















SSAA» 
eye \ 
orner 1 itary cChool, 5} PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 
: educate.”’—CHAS. E. TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 
Principa N. ©. 
“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
riage. Academy 57 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the princi- more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 
tal, physical and social training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one-quarter mile running have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
Charges, $300 per year. Legislature. 


$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 
FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 
Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water, No 
malaria. Splendid community. 
J. ie HORNER, 1851 -| 908 OXFORD, “Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
be 1. On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 
Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the —REV. R. F. TREDWAY. 
government academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly car- “In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
pal and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.” —CLEVELAND STAR. 
Modern buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, men- “The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
track, 300 acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of re- —Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 
fined Christian people. The town noted for over a century as an educational center. “Tt is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. KooNcE, Member of N. C. 
Fall term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 
Ww. DBD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. Cc. 











Littleton Female College | = an LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. : 73 ; : Y 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. Pee The ‘purpose is to secure for the Students 

i Sees Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 





Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-9. 








: influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
‘ ee d : ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
C al A d A high-grade Preparatory School for boys tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
entr Ca emy and young men, with industrial and agricul- : ; ‘et special care of younger girls. 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm fx " ae NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 


: pared for young women fitting themselves for 
Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. public and graded school work. Ample grounds 


for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 


: : physically and intellectually. 
Buie’s Creek Academy 2 Susitiss|] MBM, | "ss cons Dov ana 
wie Ss y 2 coutece . DF hs os 
Prepares for College, University or Business. ney Pate 
Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalogue. 


“One of the great- “Your school is | “It is er “One of the great- ee el i ) : | lO} Ss Scl lOO | 


est schools in the] doing a blessed) quality of work,’’— | est educational insti- 
State.’’—Governor R.} work.’’—Hon. J. Y.| President E. A. Al-| tions in the South.’’— 


tiem ee oa oe ee A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Careful supervision is given both dayand night. The health and haps 
BUIE’S CREEK,  - » . - Harnett Co., N.C. | ,iness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
tion in books. For information address the 


St. Mary’s School, | | Linwood Female College);  FRev. Jarmmes E. Hall, 


FOR GIRLS, || Noted for healthfulness of loca- Clermmons, N. C. 
tion. All college advantages. a 
RALEI GH coed N.C.]| Christian influence. Board and 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas, J] ition OME 1) | RPGR SSOP. CO QMO) AT OREN he (00) Bn 0) UIA Co OKO Cs 






































Full College Course with Preparatory De- JAMES CANNCH, JjR., M A. Privcipal. 
uipped Depart- rd ¢ 
one ap oye pa and aoa, tember 16th. Write for catalogue =| m tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 
ee oes eee to pe ES Bad eh aks RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- bes aa E aad taldidodee caches dent body of 403, and its plant’ worth $125:000, 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; a | — — -—~ pumas The é 0 For Girls 
grounds of 25 acres. Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., aC Se Regt ete ae ee Leading Training School ji Viscints. 
| ZB r; i 4 5 oo $150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
REV GEORGE Ww LAY Rector GASTONIA, N. © — 2 ! q = board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
e + 9 e . e e = 3 a 


cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 


‘ 


Twenty-fifth eceston opens Sep- a has since 1894 given “‘ Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 
































